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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


LABOR DEPARTMENT: AFTER THE STORM 
Congress on rampage: Labor Department has been badly hurt 

Congressional economy stampede. Staff has been slashed by one- 
@nird. Things would have been worse if Senate had not restored 
bme of cuts ordered by House. One House member wanted to know 
My money should be spent on Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
why Webster's Dictionary isn't good enough. U. S. Employment 
Service has lost 754 employees; Bureau of Labor Statistics had to 
op 631 people; Veterans Employment Service has 312 fewer staff 
mbers; Wage and Hour Division lost 270. 

Occupational Outlook carries on: Occupational Outlook Di- 
sion lost 15 out of 45 employees. This means that fewer outlook 
udies will be completed in any year. Full impact of retrench- 
nt won't be felt until next year, since number of studies are 
ll under way as result of efforts of old staff. In preparation 
me studies on printing, hotel occupations, railroads, engineer- 

g, pharmacy, electric light and power. Occupational Outlook 

s whipped up for President's Commission on Higher Education sum-— 
ries of employment prospects in some 30 major professions. 
m't look for this till end of year. 

USES reorganization: Overhauled USES now consists of five 

isions: (1) Program Policy (including Counseling, Testing, 
od Selective Placement Branch, Staff Training Branch, and Minor- 

Groups Consultation); (2) Technical Service (including Oc- 
pational Analysis Branch and Reports and Analysis Branch) ; (3) 
Bld Service; (4) Farm Placement; (5) Business Administra- 
bn. USES hasn't given up major goals or projects. But it will 
e much longer to get things done. New strategy is to look to 
tes for much research that was up to now done from Washington. 
tf headache is not only cut in number of workers, but fact that 
berienced personnel without permanent status had to be dis-— 

rged in favor of inexperienced people with status. 

Occupational Analysis continues: Staff here was cut from 
» to 41. But 11 of these are in testing and went over to Pro- 

m Policy Division. What's left of staff is concentrating on 
ting out revised edition of Dictionary. Under normal condi- 
ms, revision would have gone to printer this summer. As things 
,» Many months of work lie ahead while reduced staff is trained in 
Only one or two persons will be able to work on further de- 












































velopment of Pa IV of Dictionary. Most of research on job 
tionships will have to wait. Preparation of job descriptions 9; 
go oO! 
Reports and Analysis limits goals: Staff was cut from 1 
to 56. Instead of issuing statements on about 20 industries 
month as in past, branch won't be able to issue more than fiv 
six such statements. Area statements will cover about 20 inst 
of 140 areas as in good old days. But 26 Occupational Guid 
now being printed and a few more will be turned out each mont! + 
future. Occupational Guides consist of labor market informati 
prepared by Reports and Analysi 1 job descriptions | -— 


Ss l 
pared by Occupational Analysis branc see WASHINGTON FLASHES 
April, 1947). 

Counseling and testing not affected: There's 
number of people assigned to counseling and testing program. 


stress may be put on both activities. 


~ } ™" 
no changs 





SCIENCE FOUNDATION STILL IN CARDS 

Truman veto not fatal: President vetoed bill passed by 
Congress for establishment of National Science Foundation. Hé A. 
attacked administrative set-up worked out by Congress, not hea: 
of bill. Therefore, you can expect new bill to be passed whe 
Congress goes back to work in January. Only administrative 
changes may be made in new bill. 

Scholarship program: Vetoed bill authorized Foundation Th 
grant scholarships and graduate fellowships in mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, engineering, and other sciences Sci 
Other sciences would be decided by Foundation's Division of 
Scientific Personnel and Education. Scholarship and fellowshi; Th 
winners would be picked solely on basis of ability, though eft! 
would be made to give awards to young people in all parts of 
country. Winners would be able to study at accredited non-prof! 
American or foreign schools of their own choice. Bill also pro- 
vided that now-defunct National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel would become pari of National Science 
Foundation. Ed 
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A.G.C.T. Scores of Army Personnel Grouped by 
Occupation 
wae wh NAOMI STEWART? 
Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education 
of Educati 


Introduction 


When the report of the contributions made by ly me in World War I was published (see Psychological 

Pa Examining in the U. S. Army, edited by R. M. Yerkes, Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences. Wash- 
: ington, 1921), the data that received most attention from persons interested in vocational adjustment were the 
scores made on the Army Alpha test by ak peep go according to the occupations which they followed 

in civilian life. The es of men involved was only 18,423 and the occupational groups numbered only 68 
nevertheless, the data constituted the largest sampling available and they markedly affected the practice and 

theory of vocational guidance and vocational selection. 

Because of the continuing interest in data of this sort, the publishers of OccupaTIONs take pride in presenting 


to their readers the present study by Naomi Stewart, based on a much larger mass of statistics gathered in World 


cription 
lot includ 
*nt direct); 
treet, New 


ecu pations 


War II. 


We are confident that they will be welcomed in this unabridged form. 


We are indebted to the Adjutant General's Office of the War Department for making this material available 


It is anticipated that a considerable demand for extra copies will arise. 


each) should be 


Orders (at $0.66 


placed early, for the supply is limited. —Tux Eprrors 


ee PAPER gives a detailed report of a 
study of the relationship between civilian 
OGcupation and Army General Classification 
Tést standard score, based on Army data. It 
z results for 81,553 white enlisted men in 











The study had its inception in a recommen- 
dation made by Walter V. Bingham, Chief 
Psychologist of the Classification and Re- 
placement Branch, A.G.O., and Chairman of 
the Committee on Classification of Military 


pion Servic different occupations. The study in its Personnel Advisory to The Adjutant General. 
irety required the processing and analysis During the eleventh meeting of the Commit- 
and do: @@¥atious kinds of data for more than 250,000 tee, in May, 1944, Dr. Bingham proposed that 
by a grat’ s. Data for 222 additional occupations the relationship between Civilian Occupa- 
blisher, « ¢ also obtained, but these results are not tional Specialty and Army General Classifica- 
fits grant en because the number of cases in these tion Test score be investigated, both for its 
upations was too small to yield reliable historic importance and for the value the 
rmation. results would have in separation counseling 
82 Beave: in the Army and later in civilian counse]- 








This material comes in part rom data which the 
ter analyzed while employed by the Personnel Research 
ion of the Adjutant eaete Office. For a presenta- 
of the mission of the Personnel Research Section, 

(3). The work was done under the direction of 
yard A. Rundquist and Reign H. Bittner, who both 
ished valuable suggestions and constructive criticism. 
pful suggestions were also made by E. Donald Sisson 
Erwin K. Taylor. Walter V. Bingham, most re- 

sible for initiating the study, was ae kind enough 
read the present manuscript in rough draft and to 
many improvements. The writer's indebtedness 

¢ individuals mentioned is here gratefully acknow!- 
















ing. 

This recommendation became official, and 
Marion W. Richardson, Lt. Col., A.G.D., 
Chief of Personnel Research, A.G:O., di- 
rected the Personnel Research Section to pro- 
ceed with the study. The data were analyzed 
by the writer and results reported in Person 
nel Research Section Study No. 675 (5), upon 
which the present paper is based in part. 

















6 OCCUPATIONS 


PopuLATION AND VARIABLES 


The basic data for this study were obtained 
from the War Department Machine Records 
Survey No. 2, taken March 30, 1944, and 
from the War Department Machine Records 
Survey No. 3, taken June 30, 1944. War De- 
partment Machine Records Surveys were 
taken every three months Each Survey 
yielded data for approximately 2 per cent of 
all Army personnel, including enlisted men, 
officers, WAC’s and nurses—or roughly 150,- 
000 individuals—on such variables as year of 
birth, marital status, number of direct de- 
pendents, race, years of education, Arm or 
Service, main civilian occupation, number of 
years at main civilian occupation, average 
weekly wage at main civilian occupation, 
Army General Classification Test Score (for 
enlisted personnel only), military occupa- 
tional specialty, Service Command of resi- 
dence at time of induction, etc 

The kind of data sought varied somewhat 
from one Survey to another, as did the man- 
ner in which the variables were coded and 
punched by the Machine Records Units. In 
Survey 2 data of the kind enumerated above 
were given for all Army personnel whose 
serial numbers ended in either 17 or 73; in 
Survey 3, for all personnel whose serial num- 
bers ended in either 18 or 74. 

Inasmuch as no Army General Classifica- 
tion Test scores were available for officers, the 
study described here was confined to enlisted 
personnel. Inclusion in the study of all en- 
listed personnel was at first planned, with a 
control on race and sex to yield results which 
could be interpreted unambiguously, but 
since the number of enlisted women and of 
non-white enlisted personnel was too small 
to afford sufficient cases for study in most of 
the occupations, it was decided to limit the 
investigation to data for white enlisted men. 
There were 91,624 white enlisted men in Sur- 
vey 2, and 88,907°in Survey 3 for whom Army 
General Classification Test scores were avail- 
able. The Survey 2 data were used primarily 
for methodological refinement of procedures, 
which were then carried out on the Survey 3 
data. 

In both Survey 2 and Survey 3, data were 
given which represented an individual's main 
civilian occupation prior to entering the 


Army (also called civilian occupati 
specialty), but in Survey 2 civilian oc 
tion was punched in terms of the 6-d 
United States Employment Service code giy 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, wher 
in Survey 3 it was punched in terms of t 
3-digit Specification Serial Number 
given in the War Department Techn 
Manual 12-426. The fact that the latter 
was far easier to work with than the for 
made it almost mandatory to use the Sur 
data for the major investigation, althoug}! 
Survey 2 data were very useful for prin 
analysis. 

The Army General Classification Test, 1 
tinely administered to all inductees, was 
signed to measure their “aptness’’ for serv 
While the term “‘intelligence test’’ has 1 
been officially applied to the AGCT, 
been found to correlate almost as high wv 
various tests so designated as their ow 
ability coefficients 

Army General Classification Test re 
were reported in terms of Army stat 
scores which had a mean of 100 and a st 
ard deviation of 20 for the standardizat 
population (4 


PRELIMINARY METHODOLOGICAL INVEs1 
TION 


An examination of the data showed pur 


ing errors in both Surveys which produ 
impossible AGCT scores, USES or SSN co 
which did not exist, age values below 18, et 
Cards in which obvious errors in codi 
AGCT score or occupation had occurred cou 
be eliminated upon inspection, but to wha 
extent could AGCT score and occupati 
code be trusted for cards where obvious error 
in coding age or years of education or wag 
appeared? And for the cases where occup 
tion had clearly been coded incorrectly, ha 
factors related to AGCT score entered 
failure to code correctly, or had miscoding 
occurred on a purely random basis? A: 
what about cards which, while not obvious 
in error with respect to one or another of t 
variables under consideration, gave wag 
figures, or years of education figures whic 
seemed suspiciously high or low for 
occupation in question? 

Since it was impossible to check each su 
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A. G. G. T. 


ted datum individually, it was necessary 
t@ examine possible criteria for rejection of 
Gases and to determine the value of each em- 
An additional problem involved 

s to decide what, if any, minimum number 
oh ars of experience w ithin each occupation 
SMpuld be set as a criterion of occupational 
gepup membership. 

Part of this preliminary investigation was 
@apducted upon data from Survey 2; the re- 
f@pinder upon data from Survey 3. This came 
about partially because Survey 2 data were 
avai! able for analysis three months before the 
Survey 3 data; partially because the nature 
ofcoding differences in the two Surveys made 
f@more economical to utilize certain variables 
ffom cach, rather than all variables from one 
oe the other, for the preliminary investiga- 
tion. As has already been indicated, the use 
GEthe 3-digit occupational code in Survey 3 
Made that Survey the optimal source of data 
dor the final determination of AGCT levels of 
Various occupations. 

An intensive study was then made of nine 
OGfupations in Survey 2, which required the 
sOFting of more than 100,000 cards to isolate 
the 15,835 cards for white enlisted men in 
these nine occupations. Separately for each 
OGfupation, the following possible criteria of 
fejection were investigated to determine 
their effect upon the AGCT distributions of 
the residual, non-rejected cases: age less than 
IG or more than 50; years of education plus 
years of experience plus five, greater than the 
age of the individual; wage improbably high 
ow for the occupation concerned; years of 
cation improbably high for the occupa- 

concerned. 
he results indicated that, in the main, an 
ppreciable number of cases in each occupa- 

were affected, and that none of these 
eria of rejection appeared to be worth fol- 
ing in the major study. 

order to determine whether any factors 
ted to AGCT score were involved in fail- 
to code certain cards properly with re- 
t to main civilian occupation as defined 
the 3-digit Specification Serial Number 
¢, we obtained the AGCT standard score 
ribution for all cards in Survey 3 with in- 
ipherable codes (5,226) and for all cards 
63) with impossible codes (although ap- 


ically. 
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parently bona fide, they corresponded to no 


codes ever used inthe Army). The 10th, 25th, 


50th, 75th, and 90th percentiles for these two 
distributions were computed and compared 
with the corresponding values for the AGCT 


distribution for all white enlisted men in Sur 


vey 2. The corresponding percentile points 


for‘all three distributions were very similar, 


which indicated strongly that no factors re 


lated to AGCT score entered into the failure 
to code certain cards properly with respect to 
main civilian occupation in Survey 3 

the 


years of yy ogre within each O cupation 


To determine influence of number of 


upon the AGCT distribution for that occupa- 
tion, AGCT frequency and cumulative fre- 
quency distributions were obtained for every 
occupation defined by a bona fide occupa- 
tional code in Survey 3, according to the fol 
lowing groupings of years of expericn all 
years, 1 year or more, 2 years or more, 3 years 
or more. Medians for each distribution we 
computed for all occupations in which the 
group with 3 or more years of experience con- 
tained at least 25 cases 

There were - S) i a aor is which met this 


requirement these, only 35 showed ab- 


as muc¢ 
AGCT standard score be- 


solute Serene of h as 3 score points 


or more in median 


tween the total group and the group with 3 


or more years of experience Further, in 
about two-thirds of these 35 occupations, the 
latter group contained less than 50 cases, sug- 
gesting that the difference might well 
been accounted for by sampling errors 

of the differences among the 
pations probably represent a 1 
of AGCT length of 
within the occupation; 
tively small number of such differences indi- 
cated that the final results would not be much 
affected by the inclusion of all cases, regard- 


less of number of years of experience 


have 
Some 
remaining occu- 
al relationship 
median to experience 


however, the rela- 


This conclusion was further strengthened 
by the near-perfect relationship between the 
AGCT median rank order of the occupations 
based on the total group within each occupa- 
tion and that based on cases with 3 or more 
years of experience. The correlation was 
97. 


In light of the slight relative differences and 
the small absolute differences, it was decided 
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to ignore number of years of experience in the 
major investigation. This, however, in no 
way implies that there is no relationship be- 
tween number of years of experience and 
AGCT occupations. A 
different type of analysis is necessary to bring 


out such relationship as may exist. 


score with some 


Mayor INVESTIGATION 

Of the 89,907 white enlisted men in Survey 
3 for whom AGCT scores were available, 
6,289 had been eliminated, as already de- 
scribed, because of indecipherable and impos- 
sible occupational codes. For the remaining 
83,618 white enlisted men, AGCT frequency 
and cumulative frequency distributions were 
obtained for every occupation defined by a 
bona fide code according to the following 
geographical breakdown on Service Command 
of residence at time of induction: ‘‘North'’*— 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, Sth, 6th, 7th, and 9th Service 
Commands; ‘‘South’’*—4th and 8th Service 
Commands; Unknown—Service Command of 
residence not punched; and Total—including 
**North,’’ ‘‘South,’’ and Unknown. 

For every distribution which contained at 
least 50 cases, the 10th, 25th, 5Oth, 75th, and 
90th percentiles and the semi-interquartile 
range were computed; for every distribution 
which contained less than 50 but at least 25 
cases, the 50th percentile was computed. The 
results were arranged in descending order of 
AGCT median for the total group in each 
occupation, but were not considered final un- 
til one additional check had been made. 

Although, as already described, the 6,289 
cards with indecipherable and impossible 
occupational codes had been eliminated, the 
possibility still remained that other, less ob- 
vious errors had occurred when the Machine 
Records Units had coded some of the remain- 
ing 83,618 cards. There was, of course, no 
way to catch all of these, if they existed. It 
seemed highly advisable to scrutinize with 
particular care the AGCT medians for all 
occupations containing less than 50 cases 

2**North"’ and “‘South"’ are labels used primarily for 
ease of reference. States included under ‘‘South,”’ in 
what were at that time the 4th and 8th Service Com- 
mands, are: North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. The remaining 
states, all included under *‘North,"’ comprise the eastern, 
north central, northwestern, and southwestern parts of 
the country. 


whose codes were sufficiently similar to co 
for other occupations, more strongly repr 
sented in the sample, to indicate the pos 
bility that some or all of the former might | 
incorrectly coded cards belonging to the |, 
ter groups. If the medians indicated 
such miscoding apparently did occur, the r 
sults for these occupations were to be 
moved from the final table 

This check was made and three such oc: 
pations found: continuity writer, geograph« 
and control supervisor. The medians 
these occupations (whose codes were, respx 
tively, 490, 306, and 493) indicated that the 
had been very strongly contaminated with i: 
correctly coded laborers (code 590), far 
workers (499), hospital orderlies (303), ar 
hoist operators (360). Consequently dat: 
for these occupations were discarded. Resul: 
for the remaining 227 occupations represent: 
by at least 25 cases in Survey 3 are given 
Taste l. Some of these however, may st 
be contaminated by punching errors. 


AGCT Occupationat Hirerarcuy 


For ease in interpretation, some of the da 
given in Tasig I have been presented grap! 
cally in Figure 1 for all occupations where t! 
total number was at least 50. In Figure 1 t! 
existence of an AGCT occupational hierarc! 
is clearly illustrated, as is also the fact that 
is not an equally scaled hierarchy. Inspecti 
reveals that differences in medians betwee 
proximate occupations are much larger at t! 
extremes of the range than they are in tl 
middle section. There are many more occu 
pations with medians in the middle of t! 
range than with medians at the extreme 
The same is also true for differences betwee 
proximate groups with respect to the oth« 
percentile points that have been computed 

The non-linear character of the obtaine 
hierarchy and the lack of equal spacing ma 
be clearly brought into focus by cutting t! 
total distribution of obtained medians int 
half-sigma intervals and observing how man 
occupations fall in each interval. This ha 
been done in Taste II. 

As may be seen from Taste II, no occupa 
tions have median AGCT scores for the tota 
group which are more than 2.5 sigmas abov: 


the mean for all the medians, and no occupa 
(Continued om Page 20) 
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TABLE I (For Index, see Page 


to co l-o3T 
' > PerceNTILE Points ror AGCT Disrrisutions or NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN Wr 
y repr we 
aie EBs: rep MEN IN CIVILIAN OccuPATIONS CODED AS IN [IM 12-426. ARRANGED IN DeEsCENDIN‘ 
€ pos : Orper or AGCT MEpIAN FOR THE ToTAL Group 
night | ; 
Data from Machine Records Survey 3, June, 1944 
the la ‘ 
od he kl a ad —— 
tla Rank Specs fication Serial Number and Name R N . 
, the pe 
» be r ; — ‘ " 
- 3 Accountant S 
_ ¢ 4 4 
ch o ( 224 N 4 
P o ac} ni l] Engineering P 4 
yraphe: Student, Mechanical Engineering I ¢ 14 
: 3 368 N 
ans | Personnel Clerk T 
, Tespe 4 122 N 9 4 6 
lat the Studefit, Medicine S 25 4 
2 124 ¢ { 
with i: 
\ 5 292 N ] 
iJ fari Chemist T 4 
3), al 6 223 N 
y dat: Student, Electrical Engineering T 
Resul: 7 274 N 46 
neene Writer I 54 4 
tite 
8 222 N 
iven Student, Civil Engineering r ) 
uy st 9 212 N 63 114 
Statistical Clerk T ) 114 119 4 
221 N 5 ] Ss Lids i 44 
Student, Chemical Engineering T 73 105 l 4 { 
11 327 N 278 «lll~sog ‘ , 
Me Cats Teacher S 69 103 ] : 
rap! T 360 110 1] 124 3 4 
ere t! 12 279 N 138 112 l 14 
, awyer T 164 l . 124 14 
elt Law bs 
13 336 N 160s 125 140 6 
farch Student, Business or Public Administration T 15 114 ] 4 4 6.5 
that 14 390 N 1 4 46 7s 
ect it Auditor T 89 4 145 
twee 15 , 066 N 7] 4 
Student, Dentistry I ) 4 
at tl ae 
; 16 350 N 2 4 ) 
in ti Bookkeeper, General S ¢ 4 
Occu T 3 4 ) l 
f ch 17 052 N 23 115 42 9 
i Chief Clerk S 5 1] } ) 
emes 1 ae —_ 
twee 18 213 N 17 1 ) 
othe Stenographer S ) 119 
T 206 10 115 12 
ted ‘ 
. 19 149 N 64 101 114 . } 
ainc Pharmacist T 78 103 112 l } ~ 
’ ma 20 247 N 63 102 1] 19 5 139 
g tl Typist—obs. f T 5 102 1] 121 139 
int 21 070 N ] 9 108 . 
1 Draftsman T 139 99 ) 
man 22 411 N 119 NJ } 
s ha Chemical Laboratory Assistant T 134 109 l ) 
23 071 N )] 1] 135 ) 
“up Draftsman, Mechanical T ) 105 ! 5 l 8 
tot * R—Residence at time of induction. Service Commands grouped as follow i ; 
= 7th, 9th). S—Sourh (4th, 8th U—Unknown [—Toral ** The roral num! f cas " " 
bov: @rcater than the number in the Northern and Southern groups con bined because ca . 
‘upa Besidence is unkown are included in the total. t Obs.—indicates occupational codes 


June 30, 1944. 
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= Number and Name R° N 
4 3 ) 
tiga 
Rep 
é , 
Tool Desig t 

4X N 54 
Tabulating Mac! O " I 61 
l N 67 
Add g-Emt g Ma Operat r 78 
} 379 N 32 
I i Rate ( . T 42 
405 N $03 
Clerk-Ty > 4 
r 616 
56 N 319 
Postal ¢ k S 43 
I 377 
351 N 37 
> KKCCT g Macl O it T 56 
120 N 32 
Meat or Dairy Inspecto T 37 
4 154 N 33 
Photogrart Laboratory I 1 i 36 
35 237 T 29 


— 
Nm 
Jz 


Student, Soc gy 
] 29 
Switchboard Installer, Telepl eand Telegraph, T 34 
Dial 

8 269 N 122 
Cashier NS) 38 
T 168 
39 323 N 90 
Stock Record Clerk T 114 
4 055 N 1,645 
Clerk, General S 342 
U 76 
T 2,063 
41 174 N 162 
Radi Repai " S 32 
T 198 
Purchas 1g Ag c S 4] 
T 197 
43 228 N 34 
Survey and Instrument Man T 51 
44 160 T 26 

Physics Laboratory Assistant 
45 374 N 125 
Stock Control Clerk T 152 
46 369 N 8] 
Manager, Productior T 94 
47 031 N 65 
Boilermaker, Layer-Out bs T 88 
45 177 T 31 

Radio Operator 

49 106 N 33 
Linotype Operator T 43 


SS 


95 
95 


99 
99 


93 


109 


107 
109 
107 
109 
106 
105 
108 
109 


108 


104 


104 


102 


106 
107 
110 
lll 
102 


99 


115 


117 
114 
117 
117 
114 
117 
117 
117 
117 


116 
117 
116 
117 
119 
116 
116 


115 
116 


126 


125 


> 


23 


hw 
en 


a en 
NN NPR WN 
Vn ae 


133 
133 
129 
129 
137 


137 





| 


Rent 


65 


67 


68 


70 


71 


B 
74 
75 
76 
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TABLE I (Continued 








Spect fication Serial Number and Name R* NJ P P } . 0 








129 5 397 N 54 
13 Student, Mechanics—obs I 6¢ ) 
134 5) 32] N 66 g 4 
1 3¢ Salesman S 169 83 9 9 } 
T 859 4 l } 
283 N 55 9] 103 
14] Achletic Instructor T 73 93 104 
134 53 352 N 3 94 108 Llé 24 
137 Store Manager S 8? 5 
132 I 5 4 4 5 124 
54 097 N 48 } 
Installer-Repairman, Telephone and Telegraph  T 62 8 108 133. ¢ 
133 55 138 N 39 
133 Motorcycle Mechanic T 46 
134 56 266 T 25 
136 Dispatcher Clerk, Crew 
, 57 026 N 38 4 
136 Too! Dresser T 49 
58 355 N 10 
14 File Clerk T 119 ) 
59 079 N 7 
Embalmer T 55 98 105 14 13 
& 005 N 2 91 l 
Brake Inspector, Railway S 34 
T 13 90 l 
6! 008 N 74 94 105 4 
Airplane and Engine Mechanic S 34 
T 115 2 102 ‘ } 
62 457 N 83 3 104 4 4 
Shop Clerk T 89 3 104 i ‘ 
63 296 N 74 3 107 ] 
134] Artist T 82 16 106 $ 12] 
64 020 N 67 3 99 114 125 132 «(13 
134 ] Band Leader T )2 9 114 4 > a 
133 65 152 N 61 88 110 114 4 13] 
131 Photographer T 70 88 109 114 { : = 
133 66 099 N 52 6 105 114 10 
133 Geologist T 62 )3 105 114 ) 
131 6 404 N 44 114 
133 Airplane Engine Service Mechanic—obs T 52 9 114 
136 68 039 N 34 114 
0 Cable Splicer, Telephone and Telegraph T 43 114 
” 69 227 N 30 114 
136 Surveyor T 42 114 
134 70 480 N 2,060 94 104 114 ) 
Student, High School, Academic S 469 83 95 12 
U 79 89 l ¢ ¢ 
130 4 2,608 92 } 
71 028 N 58 0 7 112 5 131 14 
Blueprinter or Photostat Operator T 67 91 LO 113 134 12.5 
33 n N 62 9 100° 115 133 12 
33 Carpenter, Heavy Construction T 82 87 7 112 4 
29 3 2 410 N 5585 5 115 6 
29 «f Dispatcher, Motor Vehicle T 71 82 3 1] 124 l 
7 74 011 N 49 114 
37 13 Gunsmith T 53 88 100 ] 119 ) 
75 021 N 134 55 I ] } ; 
Musician, Instrumental T 16] 90 103 1] 120 129 «88.5 
76 241 N 138 92 101 112 123. «129 :«A 
Tool Maker T 147 92 101 112 123 129 11 








8] 


84 


85 


56 


90 


91 


99 


100 


10] 


102 
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TaBLe | (Continued 
rial Number and Name R* N 
123 N 29 
N P act al 4 35 
155 = 28 
I grapher P " 
] , 3 2¢ 
P lichographer 
19 N 73 
kK | a i i¢ h ul a S c re te) 38 
T 117 
4 N 33 
Airplane Fat und Dope Worker I 43 
192 N 47 
Multi rM graph Opera T 54 
195 N 336 
Shipping ‘ K N) 59 
T 408 
168 N 166 
Print 4 192 
124 N l 
Steward = 68 
252 N 112 
For an, Ware T 138 
433 N 30 
Band 1, Cornet or T T 33 
098 N 32 
l I Repairman, Not " T 37 
032 N 123 
B Mill Operator I T 50 
13 N 71 
P t, M nP S 33 
Zz 111 
067 N 53 
De Laboratory Techt T 69 
016 N 45 
Laboratory 1 ician, V-ma cr Microfilm T 52 
086 N 43 
I in, Machine Sh Y 4 45 
324 N 660 
Stock Clerk S 100 
U 31 
T 791 
145 N 77 
Pa Iter, Sig z 96 
114 N 540 
Machinist S 48 
U 29 
T 617 
001 N 488 
Photographer, Acrial S 109 
7. 603 
10] N 263 
Engine Lathe Operator obs. T 283 
348 N 98 
Parts Clerk, Automotive S 34 
T 133 
062 N 53 
Cook's Helper T 62 
180 N 52 
Railway Mechanic, General—obs T 61 
282 N 40 
Office Machine Serviceman T 51 


Qs 


90 


86 
56 


=> 





100 
101 


96 


O8 


104 


100 


91 
v4 


100 


99 
91 


99 
98 
95 
99 


99 
99 
93 
98 
101 
101 


101 
98 


99 


11] 
111 
110 
111 


111 

113 
106 
110 
112 
110 

12 

110 
112 
110 
lll 

104 
109 
i10 
lll 

110 
110 
108 
109 
110 
110 
108 
110 
110 
110 
110 
107 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 


110 


1) 


122 
114 
121 
121 
120 
120 
119 
120 
121 


120 
120 
124 


120 
113 


120 
119 
117 
120 


120 
119 
117 
119 
120 
120 
120 


119 
120 


12? 


119 
119 


119 


127 
127 
126 


127 
131 
132 
131 
131 


4 


1 
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TABLE I (Continued 
P, —_—— ——E ————___— 
Hank Specification Serial Number and Name R* No P Pp k 
103 431 N 243 x 
Student, High School, Commercial T 275 x 9 , 
v4 295 N 40 
Electrician, Airplane T 35 
105 396 N 51 ; . , 
129 Student, Manual Arts—obs I 60 8 9 
; 106 291 N 127 88 10 ) 
12 Policeman S 40 
- 172 86 96 118 
10 373 N 1,767 85 98 
Sales Clerk S $06 77 89 114 
13 U SY 86 NY l 
1? T 2,362 g 19 
12¢ gos 078 N 334 8] 
12 Electrician S 76 
12 U 25 
129 T 435 
125 109 238 N 7 9 
125 Lineman, Telephone and Telegraph T 6 ) 
13 1) } 381 N 4 110 
129 Watch Repairman T 51 93 3 ) 
i) 186 N 749 ae .. 
Receiving or Shipping Checker S 109 87 9 ‘ 
U 42 LOY 
. 900 88 99 109 
rg 1)2 048 N 123 91 98 ] 
9 Car Mechanic, Railway S 3] l 
:) T 158 RY 8 ) 
5 
1)3 242 N 6 S ’ 109 5 5 
9 Toolroom Keeper Zz 7 8 9 
= 114 22 N 7 9 
a Refrigeration Mechanic T 58 ¢ ) ) 
115 043 Zz 29 109 
9 Cameraman, Motion Picture 
116 309 N 30 ] 
Telephone Operator T 34 | 
g 17 475 N 28 108 
Hatch Tender—obs. T 31 109 
11s 010 N 11,642 79 5 109 ‘ 
? Not Elsewhere Classified Ss 2,284 67 8] 9 4 
U 373 74 90 
T 14,299 7 2 108 
1ly 431 N 362 ~ ) ) 
Machinist's Helper S 48 }¢ 
T 429 8 ¢ 
120 356 N 180 79 )8 109 
Foreman, Labo S 46 ? 
T ? 48 77 7 | ] 7 
321 lll N 85 7 ) ) 
Locomotive Fireman T 106 75 y 108 
222 386 N 49 Vv 
Entertainer T 54 78 90 4 
123 037 N 66 8] 5 108 ] ¢ 
Meat Cutter S l 75 83 104 4 
T 6y SO I+ 5 i2¢ 
124 482 N 461 S6 7 ¢ 124 
Student, High School, Vocational S 7 10 
T 504 85 96 108 115 124 5 
125 038 N 85 - 96 l ) 13 5 
Cabinetmaker T 114 80 )2 108 11 1x 5.5 
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TABLE I (Continued) 











Rank Specification Serial Number and Name R* N P, Pos Ps Pr, 
“126 006 N 54 83 96 108 120 
Airplane Engine Mechanic T 79 80 94 108 120 
127 090 N 64 79 94 108 l 
Heat Treater T 73 79 96 108 ll 
128 383 N 49 108 
Fire Fighter T 70 82 93 108 117 
129 170 N 53 86 96 108 118 
Engineering Aide T 69 87 96 108 119 
130 319 N 44 108 
Constructior Equipment Mechanic Zz 53 8] 93 108 116 
13] 365 N 37 108 
Optician T 45 108 
132 139 N 28 108 
Packer, High Explosives T 29 108 
133 485 T 29 108 
Petroleum St wage Technician 
134 148 T 25 108 
Pattern Maker, Wood 
135 012 N 44 107 
Electrician, Automotive T 57 88 100 108 115 
136 061 N 35 107 
Coppersmith T 43 108 
137 478 N 52 2 100 lll 123 
Ship Fitter T 66 87 99 107 120 
138 201 N 359 84 97 109 119 
Sheet Metal Worker S 85 77 89 103 11] 
T 462 82 95 107 117 
139 125 N 80 79 92 107 113 
Electroplater T 84 78 90 107 113 
140 338 N 42 107 
Instrument Repairman, Electrical T 50 81 100 107 120 
14] 163 N 34 107 
Steam Fitter T 47 107 
142 013 N 31 107 
Diesel Mechanic T 42 107 
143 202 N 27 107 
Carpenter, Ship 4 34 107 
144 435 T 28 107 
Bandsman, Snare Drum 
145 167 T 26 107 
Lithographic Pressman 
146 304 N 60 90 99 108 119 
Electric Motor Repairman : 
147 341 N 
Shop Maintenance Mechanic S 
T 
148 169 N 
Job Pressman T 
149 190 N 
Riveter, Pneumatic T 
150 064 N 
Power Shovel Operator T 
151 003 N 
Photographic Technician, Aecrial—obs T 
152 033 N 
Brakeman, Rai!way T 
153 040 N 
Automobile Body Repairman S 
T 
154 240 N 
T 


Tire Rebuilder 





1x 


+ 
> 


127 


r nw 





Ran 


164 


165 


166 
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 —_—#—- 
Po | Rank Specification Serial Number and Name R* No Pig Pos P, Ps, Po QO 
—_—_— SS armen a ne 
— me 155 12] N 249 } 91 105 lé 12 
-— ? Utility Repairman S 40 97 
127 T 305 79 9] 105 Llé 127 
a25 156 030 N 132 86 95 105 115 123 1K 
, Boilermaker T 158 8] 94 105 115 123 10. 
on 157 337 N 30 105 
a Foreman, Automotive Repair Shop T 39 105 
a 158 194 N 29 104 
, Salvage Man T 35 105 
a 159 100 N 90 82 95 107 119 126 12 
Structural Steel Worker T 107 76 88 104 119 126 15.5 
160 256 N 182 73 90 105 116 124 13.0 
Welder, Combination S 38 96 
T 236 72 90 104 115 124 12 
161 334 N 78 77 90 104 114 122 12 
Welder, Spot T 89 73 89 104 1] 
162 065 N 53 71 84 104 1] 120 15 
Seaman T 65 69 84 104 114 12 1§.< 
ae 163 081 T 31 104 
12 Engineman, Operating 
164 059 N 229 72 88 103 118 129 15 
Foreman, Construction S 45 107 
128 4 281] 72 88 104 118 128 15.0 
128 165 127 N 59 79 88101 116 «125 (14 
127 Millwright T 71 8] 0 104 118 5 614.0 
123 l 166 255 N 372 80 93 105 115 124 11. 
126 Welder, Electric Arc S 88 64 80 92 105 119 12.5 
120 T 482 78 90 103 114 122 12.¢ 
120 167 164 N 162 75 92 105 114 124 11.0 
Plumber S 52 65 73 87 05 119 16.0 
131 T 222 71 87 103 114 123 13.5 
168 233 N 4] 105 
Switchman, Railway Zz 2 83 89 103 112 122 11.5 
169 302 N 2,679 7 K) 104 114 123. 12 
Machine Operator, Designated Machine S 216 64 74 ets) 104 116 15 
U 149 76 90 105 114 123 12 
T 3,044 77 89 103 114 123 12.5 
170 025 N 38 103 
Hammersmith T 45 103 
171 483 N 67 82 93 108 119 123 13.0 
Student, High School, Agricultural T 89 82 92 102 114 121 11. 
25 72 014 N 1,262 76 90 104 114 123 12 
25 Automotive Mechanic S 364 71 83 97 110 119 13.5 
4 U 67 76 88 108 119 124 15.5 
= T 1,693 75 89 102 114 be ia 
24 173 024 N 128 77 92 104 3 122 0.5 
ae Blacksmith S 32 92 
% T 162 75 88 102 113 122 12.5 
5 174 257 N 85 83 93 104 #114”) 124 10.5 
4 ; Welder, Acetylene T 10 77 91 102 114 120 11.5 
i 175 034 N 162 78 89 103 117 124 14.0 
Bricklayer S 47 101 
z 21 77 88 102 114 122 13.0 
176 027 N 63 70 85 103 115 122 15.0 
' Blaster or Powderman Pf 75 73 85 102 115 121 5.0 
- ; 177 314 T 40 102 
+ Small Craft Operator 
om 178 165 N 55 75 94 106 114 125 105 
any Lineman, Power T 80 73 86 101 11] 120 12 
F 179 203 N 57 73 88 106 117 127 14.5 
8 1 Packing Case Maker T 66 73 87 101 117 125 15 
4 














189 


190 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


200 


202 


Specification Serta 


W 


N “mri ber an 


Pipe Fitter 


354 


Electric Truck Driver 


315 
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N) ame 





Highway Maintenance Man 


)OG W 


rkit 


316 
bile Serviceman 


1 
L5y 


Rigget 
113 


344 


Chauffeur 


378 


Motorcyclist 


343 


Burner, Acetylene 


244 


Tractor Driver 


Painter, Get 


144 


, 
crai 


129 


Foundryman 


130 


Animation Artist 


303 


Hospital Orderly 


017 
Baker 


049 


Packer, Supplies 


200 


Sewing Machine Operator 


245 


Truck Driver, Heavy 


143 


Painter, Automobile 


360 


Hoist Operator 


359 


g-Machine Operator 


Construction Machine Operator 


093 


Horsebreaker 


Cog AZ HOZAeZAZ AZAZAYZACVZAZAZAYZ Az HZHCOZHZHZAYZHCYZ | 
4 4 4 | 4 J 4 , 4 , 4 y=) 


HZzAYZAZAZA 


S 
+ 


853 
255 
38 
44 
155 
206 


281 


358 


76 
64 
64 


75 
75 


60 


69 
75 
70 
68 
67 


5 
74 


75 


77 


69 


56 
86 


BY 
8O 
RR 


5 j 


90 


SY 
80 


89 


55 


86 
73 


75 
83 
85 
83 
86 
85 
89 
86 
83 


83 
g) 


81 
85 


73 


83 
pa 
83 
84 
83 


79 
85 
85 


101 


101 
99 
100 
99 
99 


99 
98 
99 
100 
98 
99 


99 
98 
99 
98 
gs 
98 
99 
85 


98 


Px. 
115 

108 l 
113 ] 
113 122 
112 ] 
112 ] 
112 l 
114 123 
108 119 
113 117 
114 ] 
114 12 
112 12 
114 123 
104 113 
113 122 
110 122 
110 12] 
i112 122 
102 113 
110 120 
114 122 
104 116 
113 121 
114 122 
113 121 
112 123 
112 123 
112 122 
110 121 
114 123 
113 123 
113 122 
109 117 
112 122 
112 124 
112 120 
112 120 
107 116 
110 118 
111 120 
110 123 
108 123 
109 119 
109 119 
109 116 
107 117 
108 119 
108 119 


97 





nO 


na 
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S Rank Specification Serial Number and Name R* N P P P P | 0 
Pp a — ———— —- 
ti 203 234 N r 6 
Tailor T 4 69 
123 204 214 N 31 
L914 Stonemason T 43 ) 
123 205 063 N 100 79 8 9 
2 Crane Operator T 128 72 . 6 
- 206 248 N 77 74 1 99 111 121 10.0 
2) Upholsterer T 98 74 88 6 11 1] 
2) 207 060 N $01 67 80 S 113 l 16.5 
- Cook S 131 63 )] 104 133. 2.3 
~ T 653 67 ) 6 ¢ 
208 310 N 43 s) 
— Concrete-Mixer Operator T 56 65 80 )¢ ) 119 14.5 
4) , 
19 ‘ 209 345 N 2,921 71 8 ) ] 119 «(] 5 
17 Truck Driver, Light S 875 63 ) 86 , 13 14 
y2 U 170 70 Ky 24 «#&#21¢ 
. z 3,966 69 } l 19 14.5 
210 084 N ) 7 R5 ) 1294 13.5 
= Stationary Fireman T 107 6 80 5 124 } 
” * 211 251 N 76 s 88 ¢ 121 
0 Warchouseman T yO 70 s ; l l 
3 212 357 N 44 
13 Gas and Oil Man—obs. T 6] 75 85 5 111 124 
22 213 087 N 38 € 
Forging-Press Operator T 43 5 
214 271 N 48 5 
> Longshoreman T 53 61 5 ) 116 l¢ 
2] 215 259 N 32 91 
i Well Driller S 27 9 
13 T 62 71 5 5 4 ¢ 
216 117 T 27 14 
0 14 Marine Fireman 
2 ls 217 103 N 98 74 8 9 114 13.5 
16 Laundry Machine Operator T 121 71 82 93 11] l 14.5 
21 218 590 N 6,127 68 80 6 109 119 14.5 
2? 14 Laborer S 1,323 59 67 19 96 109 (14.5 
] U 395 67 80 5 109 119 «(14.5 
3 T 7,805 65 76 93 8 119 16.0 
3 219 022 N 132 64 79 95 108 14.5 
= Barber S 26 8 
1 T 166 66 ) 3 109 120 15.0 
; 220 204 N 90 68 18 5 11] 119 16.5 
3 Shoe Repairman T 118 68 77 93 109 118 16.0 
3 221 339 N 9 94 
S Jackhammer Operator T 55 61 77 3 109 118 16 
7 1 222 299 T 32 91 
> } Groundman, Telephone, Telegraph, or Power 
et 223 199 N 294 64 74 90 105 116 15.5 
oO lf Section Hand, Railway T 337 64 74 0 104 115 15.0 
0 13 224 235 N 180 68 76 89 15.0 
6 17 Teamster S 92 6 69 80 1 6 11.0 
8 12 T 284 64 74 8 104 114 15.0 
0 14 225 325 N 44] 6 76 87 102 14 13 
3; Miner S 44 80 
3 T 502 67 75 8 103 114 14.0 
7 12 226 499 N 3,850 64 74 90 106 118 16.0 
J Farm Worker S 3,422 58 65 79 5 108 15 
4 U 203 60 67 83 9 115) (16. 
re T 7,475 61 70 86 103 115 16.5 
Y 14 227 329 N 186 62 72 89 103 118 15.5 
Lumberjack S 40 75 
T 236 60 70 j 100 116 15 
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AGCT scores which are 


2.5 sigmas below the mean of all 


tions have median 
more than 
the medians. 

Six occupations have medians which fall 
between 2.0 and 2.5 sigmas above the mean of 
all che medians. These are all professional or 
administrative occupations, or students pre- 
paring for professional occupations. 

Nine occupations have medians which lie 
between 1.5 and 2.0 sigmas above the mean 
of all the medians. These are all professional 
or administrative occupations, or professional 
students, with the exception of one highly 
skilled clerical occupation. 

Twenty-one occupations have medians 
which lie between 1.0 and 1.5 sigmas above 
the mean of all the medians. These are 
skilled operators of clerical machines, high- 
order laboratory technicians, clerical work- 
ers in responsible jobs, inspectors, or semi- 
professionals such as draftsmen. One student 
group (sociology student) and two occupa- 


tions commonly considered professionai 
(pharmacist and reporter) appear in this 
group. 


Thirty-five occupations have medians 
which fall between 0.5 and 1.0 sigma above 
the mean of all the medians. These consist 
largely of skilled mechanics and repairmen, 
skilled operators of machines such as linotype 
and radio, some laboratory technicians, and 
office clerks with less responsible positions. 
The cashiers who appear in this category are 
probably those with no bookkeeping respon- 
sibilities, the remainder very likely having 
reported themselves as bookkeepers. 

Forty-six occupations have medians which 
lie between the mean of all the medians and 
0.5 sigma above the mean. Here are the bulk 
of mechanics, machine servicemen, machin- 
ists, some technicians, sales clerks and ship- 
ping clerks, skilled craftsmen such as watch 
repairers and gunsmiths, stewards, and police- 
men. 

Forty-eight occupations have medians 
which lie between the mean of all the me- 
dians and 0.5 sigma below the mean. These 
consist mostly of semi-skilled or even skilled 
workers in manufacturing industries, such as 
foremen, welders, steel workers, sheet metal 
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workers. Some mechanics and repairmen ap- 
pear, as do some high school students, sea 
men, fire fighters, and entertainers. 
Twenty-four occupations lie between 
and 1.0 sigma below the mean of all ti 
medians. Here are chauffeurs, pipe fitters 
plumbers, carpenters, riggers—semi-skill< 
workers engaged to a lesser extent in indus 
trial occupations than were those who a 
peared in the category directly above. | 
Twenty-six occupations have median 
which lie between 1.0 and 1.5 sigmas below 
the mean of all the medians. These are rela- 
tively unskilled or semi-skilled occupations, 
such as truck drivers, tractor drivers, up- 
holsterers, crane operators, foundrymen. 
Eight occupations lie between 1.5 and 2 
sigmas below the mean. These are mostly 
unskilled occupations of various sorts. 
Four occupations lie between 2.0 and 2.5 
sigmas below the mean. These are unskilled 
laborers of various types, and farm workers 


INTER- AND INTRA-OcCUPATIONAL VARIABILITY 


In order to quantify further the basic 
data in Taste I, frequency distributions were 
obtained for those AGCT scores in the total! 
group representing each occupation which 
corresponded to the 10th, 25th, 50th, 75th, 
and 90th percentile points, and Q, and the 
means and sigmas of these distributions were 
computed. These data are given in Taste III 

Tasze III shows that there is an inverse re- 
lationship between the magnitude of a per- 
centile and the inter-occupational variability 
of the AGCT scores corresponding to that 
percentile. For example, the standard devia- 
tion of the distribution of AGCT scores cor- 
responding to the 10th percentile of the var- 
ious occupational AGCT distributions is al- 
most twice that of the corresponding distri- 
bution for the 90th percentile. This clearly 
demonstrates that the occupations studied 
show greater variability with respect to their 
poorest representatives than with respect to 
their best representatives, when ‘‘poorest’’ 
and ‘‘best’’ are defined in terms of AGCT 
score, not in terms of proficiency in the 
occupation. 

These facts concerning the lesser variability 
among occupations of the 10 per cent making 





Taste Il 


Occupations, Groups Waoss AGCT Mepians Lire iw Eacu Hatr-Sicma INTERVAL FROM THE 


MEAN oF ALL THE MEDIANS 
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10th 25th 
Number* 172 172 
Mean 83.9 95.8 
Sigma 12.6 11.4 


with at least 50 cases 


the highest AGCT scores and the greater 
variability of the 10 per cent making the low- 
est AGCT scores illustrate well-known condi- 
tions: (1) there is a tendency for entrance to 
certain occupations to be contingent on the 
possession of some minimum of the abilities 
measured by AGCT or similar tests, whereas 
there is no upper limit of ability imposed by 
the requirements of membership in an occupa- 
tion; (2) many individuals in lower-level 
occupations could succeed in higher-level 
occupations so far as AGCT score alone is 
concerned; (3) possession of specific traits or 
aptitudes, opportunity, interest, and ambi- 
tion are some of the factors that contribute to 
the findings. It would be of general psycho- 
logical interest to determine to what extent 
those with high AGCT scores in lower-level 
occupations are occupationally maladjusted 
as current psychological theory would sug- 
gest they should be, or whether within each 
occupation there are positions which require 
the skills reflected in AGCT score. 

The higher occupations in the hierarchy 
which have representatives with very low 
AGCT scores are worth mention at this 
point. As can be seen from Figure 1, the 
occupations of student, chemical engineering 
(rank 10), auditor (rank 14), boilermaker 
layer-out (rank 47), dispatcher, motor- 
vehicle (rank 73), and steward (rank 85) have 
lower Pjo,s than do other occupations at their 
median level. These findings may be owing 
to the greater importance for these occupa- 
tions of special aptitudes rather than to the 


* 50th percentile obtained for all distributions with at least 25 cases; 


OCCUPATIONS 


Taste III 


MEANS AND SiGMaAs oF AGCT Scores CorRESPONDING TO THE 10TH, 25TH, 5SOTH, 75TH, AN! 
90rn PerRceNTILEs, AND or Q, 1n Att tHe AGCT Distrisutions Stupiep, Basep on 
Totat Group In Eacn OccupaTION 








Percentile 
Semt- 
Interquartile 
50th 75th 90th Range 
227 172 7 172 
108.3 118.5 127.1 11.3 
9.2 vad 6.6 Re 


the other percentiles for all distributio 


possession of a minimum AGCT score, 
peculiarities in the classification of these 
occupations, to sampling, or to any combina- 
tion of these factors. It is probable that the 
explanation will be specific for each of the 
occupations mentioned. 

As a corollary to the finding that the inter- 
occupational differences in Pos are much 
greater than those in Pgs, and the inter- 
occupational differences in P25 are greater 
than those in Pys, and directly related 
thereto, is the finding that intra-occupational 
variability in AGCT score (as measured by 
the semi-interquartile range) is not constant 
throughout the hierarchy. The Q values in- 
crease markedly as one goes from the higher- 
level to the lower-level occupations, with a 
correlation of —.80 between Q and AGCT 
median for all occupations represented by at 
least 50 cases in the total group. The lower- 
level occupations thus show more variability 
than the higher-level ones. This relationship 
between variability and position in the hier- 
archy reflects the findings concerning the 
spreads in the 10th, 25th, 50th, 75th and 90th 
percentiles. It again demonstrates the fact 
that while lower AGCT limits—with some 
exceptions—exist for the higher-level occu- 
pations, there is little tendency for upper 
AGCT limits to exist for the lower-level 
occupations. 

This point may perhaps be even better 
demonstrated by a specific example. A 
countants, the highest of all occupations 
studied with respect to median AGCT score, 
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and lumberjacks, the lowest of all occupa- 
tions with respect to median AGCT score, 
represent the most extreme occupational dif- 
ferences obtained in this study. Neverthe- 
Jess, the highest 10 per cent of the lumber- 
jacks are higher in AGCT score than the low- 
est 10 per cent of the accountants (Py, lum- 
berjacks—116; Py, accountants—114). 

Of all the occupations studied, that with 
the highest Py (116) was student, medicine. 
There are only four occupations with Py»s low- 
er than this: farm worker (115), section hand, 
railway (115), miner (114), teamster (114). 
Except for the occupations mentioned, there 
were none, among all those studied, where no 
overlapping whatsoever occurred, even if only 
the range from Py to Py» was considered. 

A man with an AGCT score of 100 would 
be below the 10th percentile in only 18 of the 
occupations where all five percentile points 
are known, and would be above the 90th per- 
centile for none of the occupations where all 
five percentile points are known. 


REGIONAL DirrERENCES 


Taste IV presents a comparison of medians 
for ‘‘North’’* and ‘‘South'’* for those occu- 
pations in which both samples contained at 
Jeast 50 white enlisted men, giving the differ- 
ence between medians and the probable error 
of the difference. For the 33 occupations 
compared, the median for *‘North"’ is higher 
than that for ‘‘South"’ in the case of all but 
two: clerk-typist, where the two medians are 
the same, and receiving or shipping checker, 
where the difference is not significant. 
Twenty-one of the 31 differences in favor of 
the northern median yield critical ratios of 4 
or higher. 

Figure 2 represents these differences and 
also shows that while the line of medians for 
“‘North"’ is S-shaped and very similar to the 
line of medians for the total group in each 
occupation (see Figure 1), the line of medians 
for ‘‘South”’ is quite jagged. Since the north- 
ern samples in most occupations account for a 
much larger proportion of the total than do 
the southern, this is not surprising. The ir- 
regularity of the southern line is most likely 
a function of the number of cases involved 
in the southern samples. 


* See again footnote 2, Page 8. 


The semi-interquartile range is also not the 
same for the northern and southern samples, 
although it is similar on the whole. The cor- 
relation between Q for ‘‘North"’ against Q 
for “‘South"’ for these 33 occupations is .73 

When all 66 occupations where medians for 
both ‘‘North’’ and ‘‘South’’ were available 
are considered, the between 
northern and southern medians is found to be 
.90, showing that on the whole the same 
relative AGCT rank order of occupations 
holds for ‘‘North’’ and ‘‘South,’’ but that it 
is not identical for the two 

The northern medians are higher than the 
southern for all except five of the 66 occupa- 
tions: clerk-typist and receiving or shipping 
checker, shown in Taste IV and 
Figure 2; and well-driller, construction fore- 
man, and railway brake inspector. Not one 
of these differences where the southern sample 
has a higher median than the northern is as 
large as four times its probable error (using 
an estimated Q of 10 for samples of less than 
50, where no actual Q values had been ob- 


correlation 


already 


tained 
For these 66 occupations, the correlation 
between ‘‘North’’-"‘South"’ difference in me- 


dian and median for the total group in each 
occupation is —.38, revealing a slight ten- 
dency for “‘North’’-"‘South"’ difference in 
median AGCT score within each occupation 
to increase as the position of the occupation 
in the hierarchy decreases 

Tasie V gives a comparison of the means 
and sigmas for the AGCT scores correspond- 
ing to Py, Pes, Pso, Prs, Poo, and Q for the 
northern and southern samples. For each 
percentile point studied, the mean value is 
greater for the northern than for the southern 
samples. However, the mean value of Q is 
greater for the southern than for the northern 
samples, showing the southern distribution to 
be more variable than the northern distribu- 
tion within each occupation, or intra-occupa- 
tionally. It is also interesting to note that 
for every distributioh of percentile points ob- 
tained, and for the distribution of Q, the 
southern samples have a larger standard de- 
viation than do the northern. Thus, both 
intra-occupationally and inter-occupationally 
the southern samples are more variable than 
the northern. 








OCCUPATIONS 


Tass IV 


‘‘NortH’’* anp ‘‘Souts’’* 1v Occupations wit AT Least § 





COMPARISON OF MEDIANS FOR 


Cases in Botu NorRTHERN AND SOUTHERN SAMPLES a 
: , ee Tr 
AGCT Diff. P. E.t 
No Med (N-S Diff C.R 
327 N 278 126 
Teacher S 69 121 5 1.53 3.3 
350 N 221 124 \ 
Bookkeeper, Genera! S 67 119 5 1.47 3.4 
052 N 231 123 
Chief Clerk S 57 120 3 wey 1.7 
405 N 503 119 
Clerk-Typist S 94 119 0 
055 N 1,645 118 
Clerk, General S 342 115 3 0.68 4.4 
321 N 667 117 \ 
Salesman S 169 110 7 1.18 5.9 In the 
3§2 N 293 116 y 
Store Manager S 72 108 8 1.69 4.7 tributic 
480 N 2,060 114 perimen 
Student, High School, Academic S 469 108 6 0.75 8.0 of samp 
195 N 336 112 upon d 
Shipping Clerk S 59 103 y 2.16 4.2 Survey | 
324 N 660 111 f ; Te coker @ 
Stock Clerk S 100 104 ] 1.50 4.7 OFUe 
001 N 488 110 many / 
Photographer, Acrial S 109 108 2 1.70 i.2 occupat 
373 N 1,767 110 differet 
Sales Clerk S 506 102 8 0.79 10.1 th 
078 N 334 110 one , 
Electrician S 76 105 5 1.87 2.7 terms, 
186 N 749 109 given ! 
Receiving or Shipping Checker S 109 111 —2 1.40 1.4 widely 
010 N 11,642 109 e 
, ; emi-it 
Not Elsewhere Classified S 2,284 99 10 0.50 20.0 —) 
037 N 566 108 AB 
Meat Cutter S 107 104 + 2.03 2.0 pretat 
201 N 359 109 tween 
Sheet Metal Worker S 85 103 6 .. 3.4 To us 
255 N 72 105 } as 
Welder, Electric Arc S 88 2 13 1.95 6.7 whos 
164 N 162 105 ge patio 
Plumber S 52 87 18 3.05 5.9 whos 
302 N 2,679 104 
Machine Operator S 216 88 16 1.37 11.7 
014 N 1,262 104 
Automotive Mechanic S 364 97 ] 1.02 6.9 
050 N 664 104 MBA: 
Carpenter, General S 292 94 10 1.28 7.8 50TH 
316 N 853 102 : 
Automobile Serviceman S 255 96 6 1.24 4.8 = 
344 N 281 102 
Chauffeur S 6l 93 9 2.35 3.8 
244 N 698 101 
Tractor Driver S 229 88 13 1.47 8.8 - 
144 N $42 101 No. 
Painter, General S 120 90 11 1.98 5.6 Mea 
049 N 148 99 , Sigt 
Packer, Supplies S 54 98 l 2.51 0.4 ' —_— 
* 
* See again footnote 2, Page 8. 
tior 


t Probable error of each median computed from Table V1. 
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Tasie IV (Continued 
No AGCT Med. Diff. N-S P. E. Diff C.R 
~ 245 N 2,754 99 
Truck Driver, Heavy S 601 89 10 1.01 9 
060 N 501 98 
Cook S 131 91 7 1.92 4.6 
345 N 2,921 97 
Truck Driver, Light S 875 86 1] 0.7 15 
590 N 6,127 96 
Laborer S 1,323 79 17 ) 61 
235 N 180 89 
Teamster S 92 80 9g 2.2 4 
499 N 3,850 YO 
Farm Worker S 3,422 79 1] 0.50 


SAMPLING FLUCTUATIONS 


In the preceding discussion, the AGCT dis- 
tributions have been accepted largely as ex- 
perimentally determined. Actually, because 
of sampling errors a repetition of this study 
upon data from another Machine Records 
Survey might not yield exactly the same rank 
order of occupations. The question of how 
many AGCT scores apart the medians of two 
occupations must be to indicate a ‘“‘true”’ 
difference at any given level of confidence is 
one that cannot be answered in unqualified 
terms, because of the fact that the ranking as 
given is composed of occupations which vary 
widely with respect to number of cases and 
semi-interquartile range. 

Taste VI is presented to facilitate inter- 
pretation of the difference in median be- 
tween any given occupation and any other. 
To use Taste VI, find the entry in the column 
whose Q value is closest to that for the occu- 
pation under consideration and in the row 
whose N value is equal to or next lower than 


that for the occupation. This will yield the 
approximate probable error of the median fot 
that occupation. The probable error of the 
difference between medians for any two occu 
pations is obtained by getting the probable 


error of each median and then substituting in 


the formula: vP.E.,?+P.I If the differ 
ence between the medians is four 
large as the probable error of the difference, 
the chances are very good that a true differ- 
ence in AGCT medians for the two occupa- 
tions exists, and that it is in the direction ob- 
This does not mean, however, that 


times as 


served. 
the actual magnitude of the true difference is 
the same as the magnitude of the obtained 
difference. 

The presentation of Taste VI stresses the 
fact that errors in sampling must not be ig- 
nored in interpreting the findings given here 
As is the case with all random samples, the 
AGCT distribution for an occupation de- 
fined by any given code in this sample may 
and a certain number of times w#//—contain 


Continued on Page 18 


TABLE V 


MEANs AND Sicmas or Distrisutions or AGCT Scores CorrespONDING TO THI 


lOrn, 257TH, 


5O0rn, 75TH, AND 90TH PeRCENTILES, AND Q, 1n THE AGCT Disrrisutions ror THE NORTHERN 
AND SOUTHERN SAMPLES IN Eacu OccupaTION 








Pio Pes | Px | Pr Py Y 
1'N{|S/|]NIS|N{S | N 5 N |S N 5 
No.* |147 {33 | 147 |33 | 210 66 |147 | 33 |147 | 33 |147 | 33 
Mean | 85.0|74.4| 96.9/ 86.3| 109.3 | 100.8| 119.4] 111.4/127.8/121.6| 11.2} 13.1 
Sigma | 12.1|13.8| 10.8]/13.6] 8.9| 12.2| 7.0] 9.6] 6.6| 8.5] 2.4] 2.6 





* Pw obtained for all distributions with at least 25 cases; the other percentiles for all distribu- 


tions with at least 50 cases. 
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Neo. 2 Survey (March 30, 1944) 
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Tase VII 


CoMPARISON OF Meprans ror NorTHern Sampies oF Ericat Occupations STuDIED IN Wy 
DepaRTMENT SuRVEYs 2 AND 3 








No. 3 Survey (June 30, 1944) 














Code No. of Me- Code No.of Me- 
Name (USES)* Cases dian Q Name (SSN) Cases dian g 
Bookkeepers and 101.0, 101.3, 101.4, | Bookkeeper, General 350 221 39124 
Cashiers 101.5, 101.9 406 119 7.9 | Cashier 269 122. +9119 
General Office Clerks 105.0 653 119 8.9] Clerk, General 055 1,645 118 
Sales Clerks 170.1 801 109 11.1 | Sales Clerk 373. «1,767 —- 1110 
Auto Mechanics $81.0, $81.1, 581.2, | Automotive Mechanic 014 1,262 104 
581.4, 581.6, 581.9 768 104 11.6 
Cooks 226.0, 226.1, 226.2, Cook 060 501 98 16 
226.3, 226.4, 226.5, 
226.6, 226.9 335 99 14.0 
Heavy Truck Drivers 736.2 1,110 97 12.8) Truck Driver, Heavy 245 2,754 99 1} 
Laborers All 8— and 9 1,780 93 17.8 | Laborer 590 6,127 96 14 
General Farm Hands 316.1, 316.2 72 87 15.2 | Farm Worker 499 3,850 90 16 
* Reuben S. Horlich, Ltr., AGD, Manpower Analysis Section, AGO, assisted in setting up these and other occup 


tional groupings for the preliminary phase of this investigation. 


a disproportionate number of high or low 
AGCT scores compared with the “‘true’’ dis- 
tribution for the parent Army population. 

The amount of fluctuation of this sort to be 
expected is not, however, unduly large. Some 
indication of the variation which can be antic- 
ipated is furnished by a comparison of 
medians obtained on data from Machine 
Records Survey 2 and on data from Machine 
Records Survey 3, for eight occupations 
studied in both surveys. In working with 
the data from Survey 2, medians were ob- 
tained only for the northern and southern 
samples separately, and therefore this com- 
parison is based only on figures for the north- 
ern samples of the eight occupations. These 
are given in Tasze VII. 

It can be seen from Taste VII that aside 
from a slight discrepancy occasioned by a 
reversal in the positions of truck drivers and 
cooks, the two sets of results agree closely 
with respect to relative rank order of AGCT 
medians for the occupations involved. 

Bookkeepers and cashiers were combined in 
Survey 2 and the median obtained there for 
the combined group, whereas the medians 
were obtained separately for bookkeepers and 
cashiers in Survey 3. The latter Survey places 
bookkeepers above cashiers, which seems 
reasonable on logical grounds, but it yields an 
AGCT median for cashiers alone which is the 
same as that obtained for bookkeepers and 
cashiers combined in Survey 2. While this 


; 


| 


does not seem reasonable, it must be remen:- | 


bered that medians for combined groups can 


never be predicted from the medians for the + 


subgroups. Except for this discrepancy, the 


medians obtained in the two Surveys are sur- | 


prisingly close in absolute magnitude, which 
would indicate that although changes in ob- 
tained medians are to be expected from sample 
to sample, the variation is not so great as to 
shift a given occupation very far along the 


scale, either relatively or absolutely, if one , 


continues to draw successive similar samples 
from the same parent population, as would be 
the case in the various Machine Records 
Surveys. 


LimirTaTIONs oF Present Stupy 


Because of the selective effect of deferments, 
rejections, and discharges, the Army popula- 
tion representing any given occupation was 
not the same as the total civilian population 
for that occupation. In addition, the fact 
that AGCT scores were not available for 
officers also tended to make the AGCT dis- 
tributions for some occupations less com- 
pletely representative of their counterparts in 
the total civilian population. Professional 
and higher-level non-professional occupations 
may be expected to have been particularly 
distorted. 

In addition to the lack of complete repre- 
sentativeness with respect to the civilian 
population, which limits the usefulness of 
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Gata based on any War Department Machine 
Records Survey, results presented in this 
aper may contain errors specific to Survey 2 
r Survey 3, particularly errors in coding the 
Wariables under consideration. A _ harassed 
Rlerk in a New Guinea machine records field 
truck may punch 490 (continuity writer), 
when he intends to punch 590 (laborer), or 
306 (geographer) when he means 360 (hoist 
pperator), etc. With a 3-digit code, such as 
was used in Survey 3, changes in one digit will 
transform the original occupation into one 
that is markedly different. But a 6-digit code 
js even more susceptible to punching errors. 


It is unlikely, however, that many AGCT 
medians in Taste I have been seriously af- 
fected by miscodings of this nature. 


A difficulty which any study of this nature 
would encounter, whether based on a civilian 
or an Army population, would arise from the 
influence upon the AGCT distributions for the 
various occupations of variables such as age, 
education, recency of schooling, and degree 
of familiarity with written and spoken En- 
glish, all of which are to some extent corre- 
lated with Army General Classification Test 
score, or with score on a!:nost any test of in- 
telligence. Age is correlated so slightly with 
AGCT score that it did not seem worth while 
to attempt to control on that variable in this 
study. The correlation between number of 
years of education and AGCT score is sizable, 
but it would have been impossible and even 
absurd to attempt to match occupational 
groups on the basis of years of education, in- 
asmuch as that variable is inextricably inter- 
woven with the very definition of many an 
occupation. Recency of schooling would 
have been difficult to control and its influence 
is so slight that it was not considered worth 
while to attempt to control it. 


The problem of how to deal with the low- 
ering of the AGCT medians for certain occu- 
pations caused by the presence in those occu- 
pations of a disproportionate number of sub- 
jects with language handicaps due to foreign 
birth or foreign extraction is a difficult one. 
No attempt to deal with it has been made in 
this study beyond pointing out that such low- 
ering of the medians has possibly occurred for 
certain occupations. 
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Wortp War I Finpincs 


The Army Alpha, World War I prototype 
of the Army General Classification Test, was 
administered to approximately half the 
draftees in World War I. Based on results for 
18,000 men, Bridges analyzed the Army Alpha 
distributions for 114 occupational groups, and 
obtained the 25th, 50th, and 75th percentile 
for each occupation with at least 45 cases, or 
a total of 68 occupations. His results were 
reported separately for apprentices and jour- 
neymen, and also for the total group in each 
occupation. These appear in the Memoirs of 
National Academy of Sciences (6 Only the 
figures for the total group in each occupation 
are referred to in the present study 

Fryer, on the premise that draft quotas 
were slightly inferior in intelligence, on the 
average, to the civilian population, attempted 
to correct Bridges’ findings on the basis of a 
study of records of more than 3,598 personnel 
examinations made by the vocational depart- 
ment of the Central Branch YMCA in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (2). His study included 96 occu- 
pations. Fryer’s figures, rather than the 
original World War I figures, are those most 
often quoted in discussing intelligence levels 
of various occupational groups. These are 
the figures, to mention only one example, 
which are given by Bingham in Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing (1). 

To afford a comparison with World War I 
findings, Taste VIII was prepared, which 
gives the World War II data obtained in this 
study, the original Army Alpha raw score 
values for the 25th, 50th, and 75th percentiles 
as reported in the Memoirs, and the corre- 
sponding values as adjusted by Fryer, for all 
occupations where the World War II figures 
can be compared with either set of data. 

Of the 68 occupations for which Bridges 
obtained medians and Q values, only 42 could 
be compared with occupations covered by the 
analysis of Survey 3. Some of the remaining 
ones, such as mechanical engineer, civil engi- 
meer, railroad conductor, locomotive engi- 
meer, horseshoer, and veterinarian, had ap- 
peared in Survey 3, but no medians had been 
obtained for them since there were less than 
25 cases in the total group comprising the 


occupation. The others could not be com- 
(Continued om Page 33.) 








Comparison or AGCT Mep1an AND Q Vatuzs For OccuPATIONS IN Present STUDY WITH Ary } 


OCCUPATIONS 


Taste VIII 


AvpHa Mepian AND Q Vatues OsTaINED BY BrinGEs AND BY FRYER 


World War II figures are in terms of Army General Classification Test Standard Score; Worl: 
War I figures are in terms of Army Alpha Raw Score 


WWil 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WW Il 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WWI 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WW Il 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WW Il 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WWil 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WwW Il 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WW Il 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WwW II 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WW il 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WWil 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WWII 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WWII 
WWIB 
WWIF 
wWll 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WW iI 
WWIB 
WWIF 
WWill 
WWIB 
WWIF 


WW ill 
WWIB 
WWIF 
wWll 
WWIB 
WWIF 


Name 


Accountant 
Accountant 
Accountant 

Chemist 

Not Given 

Chemist 

Teacher 

Not Given 

Teacher, P.S. 
Bookkeeper, General 
Bookkeeper 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Stenographer and Typist 
Stenographer and Typist 
Pharmacist 

Not Given 

Druggist 

Draftsman 

Draftsman, mechanical 
Draftsman 

Postal Clerk 

Not Given 

Postal Clerk 

Clerk, General 
General Clerk 

Clerk (office) 

File Clerk 

Filing Clerk 

Clerk (office) 


Photographer 
Photographer 
Photographer 
Gunsmith 

Gunsmith 

Gunsmith 

Tool Maker 

Tool and Gauge Maker 
Tool Maker 
Shipping Clerk 
Receiver and Shipper 


Clerk (Receiving and Shipping) 


Printer 
Not Given 
Printer 


Stock Clerk 
Stockkeeper 
Clerk, Stock 
Painter, Sign 

Not Given 

Sign Letterer 
Machinist 
General Machinist 
General Machinist 


* Fryer’s study does not list number of cases he used. 


(Occupations appear in the same relative position as in TaBxs I) 








No.* Px Ps Pr 

216 121 129 136 
201 98.2 117.9 136.3 

103 137 155 

40 127 

94 119 139 

360 117 124 132 

97 122 148 

302 114 122 129 
450 76.8 100.9 126.6 

77 101 127 

206 115 122 130 
400 92.6 115.0 138.0 

73 103 124 

78 112 121 129 

61 78 106 

139 109 120 127 
55 84.0 114.0 139.0 

54 114 139 

377 109 119 126 

60 81 106 

2,063 108 117 125 
1,565 73.7 95.8 121.3 

74 96 121 

119 105 114 123 
53 74.0 96.8 125.7 

74 96 121 

70 109 114 124 
83 55.3 85.7 107.0 

59 86 107 

53 100 112 119 
57 49.0 66.0 86.1 

49 66 86 

147 101 112 123 
71 43.3 65.7 91.0 

50 67 92 

408 101 lll 121 
360 54.0 78.1 107.9 

54 78 102 

192 99 111 120 

36 60 93 

791 99 110 120 
398 55.5 77.9 104.9 

56 80 105 

96 98 110 117 

59 81 106 

617 99 110 120 
1,065 39.6 62.8 88.7 

40 63 89 
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Tasue VIII (Continued 


Comparison oF AGCT MEp1An AND Q Vacugs For OccupaTIONs IN PRESENT STUDY WITH ARMY 


Rwy ) 
Apna MEDIAN AND Q Vatugs OsTaINeD By BripGes AND BY FRYER 
| 
Of Name No.* Px» Pso P 
WW Il Policeman 172 96 109 118 
WWIB Detective and Policeman 102 45.9 69.3 90.4 
WWIF Detective and Policeman 46 69 90 
5 WW Il Sales Clerk 2,362 95 109 119 
WWIB Not Given 
WWIF Sales Clerk 32 5) ” 
WW I Electrician 435 96 109 118 
WWIB General Elec. 482 56.5 a0 8 108.7 
WWIF Electrician $7 g] 109 
WWII Lineman, Tel. and Tel. 96 7 109 120 
WWIB Lineman 274 42.8 63.8 87 6 
WWIF Lineman 43 64 ga 
; WWI Telephone Operator 34 109 
WWIB Telephone Operator 54 $7.2 69.8 109.0 
WWIF Telephone Operator 46 70 95 
WW Il Locomotive Fireman 106 97 108 118 
WWIB Locomotive Fireman 629 43.6 60.9 84.0 
WWIF Locomotive Fireman 44 6) 84 
WW Il Meat Cutter 691 94 108 117 
WWIB Butcher 370 40.4 61.4 as] 
, WWIF Butcher 40 6] 85 
WW II Sheet Metal Worker 462 95 107 117 
WWIB Not Given 
WWIF Sheet Metal Worker 16 22 46 
WW Il Carpenter, Ship 34 107 
WWI1B Carpenter, Ship 49 49.0 69. 95 
WWIF Carpenter, Ship 49 69 )3 
WW Il Brakeman, Railway 182 93 105 llé 
WWIB Brakeman 722 41.4 63.0 86.4 
WWIF Brakeman, R.R. 41 63 46 
; WwW II Boilermaker 158 94 105 115 
WWIB General Boilermaker 119 31.0 51.0 4.0 
WWIF Boilermaker 31 51 { 
WW II Structural Steel Worker 107 88 104 119 
WWIB Not Given 
WWIF Structural Steel Worker 20 31 62 
WW I Seaman 65 84 104 114 
WWIB Not Given 
WWIF Sailor 16 32 59 
‘ WW ill Foreman, Construction 281 88 104 118 
WWIB Not Given 
WWIF Foreman, Construction 62 80 114 
WWI Plumber 222 87 103 114 
WWIB Plumber 224 44.3 66.2 87.4 
WWIF Plumber 44 66 a8 
WW il Automotive Mechanic 1,693 89 102 114 
WWIB Auto Engine Mechanic 166 45.1 66.4 89.0 
} WWIF Auto Engine Mechanic 45 66 92 
WW iI Blacksmith 162 88 102 113 
WWIB Genl. Blacksmith 173 39.0 61.1 82.4 
WWIF Genl. Blacksmith 39 61 82 
WWI Bricklayer 213 88 102 114 
WWIB Bricklayer 157 36.7 57.9 88.1 
WWIF Bricklayer 37 58 82 
wWil Carpenter, Genl. 1,004 86 101 113 
» WWIB Carpenter, Genl. 657 39.7 59.8 83.7 
: WWIF Carpenter, Genl. 40 60 84 
WW iI Pipe Fitter 194 86 101 112 
WWIB Genl. Pipe Fitter 190 42.2 65.8 87.9 
WWIF Pipe Fitter 44 66 88 
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Tasie VIII (Continued) pared 
Comparison oF AGCT Mepian AND Q Vatues ror OccupaTIONs IN Present StuDY WITH AR } existe 
\cpHA Mepian anD Q Vatugs OsrarNneD BY BripGes AND BY FRYER railro 
| room 
Name No.* Ps Ps P on 
rivete 
WWII Automobile Servicemat 1,179 87 101 114 tion { 
WWIB Genl. Aut » Repairmar 1,142 43.2 65.1 90 6 
WWIF Auto Mechanic, Gen! 43 65 91 Ot 
WwW Il Rigger 44 101 on 57 
WWIB Not Given 4 acl 
WWIF Rigger 33 50 75 ngure 
WW Il Chauffeur 358 87 100 113 prese! 
WWIB Auto Chauffeur 2,447 42.6 64.7 91.6 suffic 
WWIF Chauffeur 43 65 91 eg 
WW Il Motorcyclist 32 100 gist 
WWIB Motorcyclist 195 45.7 63.4 87.8 reg 
WWIF Motorcyclist 46 63 88 spon 
WwW Il Painter, Gen! 680 83 99 113 ; opera 
WWIB Painter 531 37.5 58.7 80.5 work 
WWIF Painter 38 59 81 : 
WW Il Hospital Orderly 122 86 99 110 Th 
WWIB Not Given i 
WWIF Hospital Attendant 19 40 7 relat 
WW I Baker 334 83 99 113 all tl 
WWIB Baker 294 40.0 58.7 87.1 corre 
WWIF Baker 40 59 87 ; Brid. 
WW Il Truck Driver, Heavy 3,473 83 98 111 ' 
WWIB Heavy Truck Chauffeur 887 37.4 57.6 83.3 occu 
WWIF Auto Truck Chauffeur 37 58 83 and 
WWII Horsebreaker 91 85 97 108 Brid 
WWIB Horsetrainer 221 38.5 56.6 77.4 M 4 
WWIF Horsetrainer 39 7 71 Iva 
WW II Tailor 74 82 97 112 sigm 
WWIB Tailor 143 2.0 53.3 85.7 med: 
WWIF Tailor 42 65 89 Frye 
WW I Stonemason 43 7 : 
WWIB Not Given P It 
WWIF Mason 19 40 60 
WwW II Cook 653 79 96 111 ann 
WWIB Cook 311 40.3 59.0 82.9 Tas 
WWIF Cook 17 27 57 Fryc 
WW Il Stationary Fireman 107 80 95 109 4lo 
WWIB Not Given 
WWIF Stationary Fireman 19 27 63 alm: 
WW II Laborer 7,805 76 93 108 ; vali 
WWIB Laborer 983 28.3 46.7 68.3 app 
WWIF Not Given Fry. 
WwW Il Barber 166 79 93 109 y 
WWIB Barber 27 33.6 $4.6 77.9 Alp 
WWIF Barber 34 55 78 for : 
WW Il Shoe Repairman 118 77 93 109 the 
WWIB Cobbler 107 38.2 56.3 75.5 T 
WWIF Cobbler 38 56 76 he 
WW iI Teamster 284 74 87 104 typ 
WWIB Teamster 2,019 30.2 49.7 72.3 53. 
WWIF Teamster 30 50 72 
WWII Miner $02 75 87 103 S 
WWIB General Miner 595 39.7 48.9 71.1 Bris 
WWIF Miner 40 49 71 
WW II Farm Worker 6,475 7 86 103 Wa 
WWIB Farmer 5,126 29.6 48.3 72.9 diff 
™ - 5 ~ > > ’ 
WWIF Farmer 40 58 83 Art 
WWII Lumberjack 236 70 85 100 sco 
WWIB Not Given | 


WWIF Lumberman 18 35 62 Aly 
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pared with Survey 3 figures because no codes 
existed for them—e.g., horse hostler, caterer, 
railroad shop mechanic, band musician, tool- 
room expert, laundryman, truckmaster, hand 
riveter, Marine engineman, concrete construc- 
tion foreman, etc. 


Of the occupations studied by Fryer, data 
on 57 could be compared with World War II 
figures. Of the remainder, again, some were 
present in Survey 3 but were represented in- 
sufficiently for medians to have been obtained 
¢.g., physician, dentist, construction laborer, 
registered nurse, etc.); the others corre- 
sponded to no code in use (¢.g., graphotype 
operator, handyman, bridge carpenter, leather 
worker, fisherman, etc.) 


There were only 41 occupations for which 
relatively comparable data could be found in 
all three studies under comparison here. The 
correlation between AGCT median and 
Bridges Alpha median for each of these 41 
87; between AGCT median 


occupations 1s 


and Fryer Alpha median, .84; between 
Bridges median and Fryer median, .94. 
Mean of the 41 AGCT medians, 105.02 


sigma, 9.52. Mean of the 41 Bridges Alpha 
medians, 69.27; sigma, 17.80. Mean of the 
Fryer Alpha medians, 69.24; sigma, 19.34.) 


It is readily apparent, both from the corre- 
lation of .94 and from visual inspection of 
Taste VIII, that the Bridges data and the 
Fryer data agree very closely. For 36 of the 
41 occupations compared, the Fryer values are 
almost identical with the original Bridges 
values. For 5 of the occupations, differences 
appear. The largest occurs for cook, which 
Fryer’s adjustment drops from a median 
Alpha score of 59.0 to 27. The next largest is 
for accountant, which increases from 117.9 on 
the original to 137 on the adjusted figures. 
The adjustment also drops stenographer and 
typist from 115.0 to 103; raises tailor from 
53.3 to 65; and raises farmer from 48.3 to 58. 


So far as a comparison between either the 
Bridges or the Fryer figures and the World 
War II findings is concerned, Taste VIII is 
difficult to interpret, since the latter are for 
Army General Classification Test standard 
scores, whereas the former are for Army 
Alpha raw scores. 
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Mertuops or CoMPARISON 


There are a few possible methods by whic 


Army Alpha raw scores and AGCT standard 


scores May be transforme 1 into values more 
’ 


with each other, of which non 


methods 


comparable 


} 


is completely satisfactory Three 


have been used here, and others which were 


considered and rejected for various reasons are 


also discussed briefly in order to clarify by 
contrast the methods actually used 


1. One could equate scores on the two 


tests by the method of equivalent percentiles 
Army Al 


setting an pha raw score which falls 


at any given percentile in the Army Alpha 
distribution for a representative World War I 
sample equal to whichever AGCT standard 


score falls at that same percentile in the 
AGCT distribution for a representative World 
War II sample. Such a table of 
tile equivalences has been set up, 
AGCT distribution for the 91,624 white en 
listed men in Survey 2, and the World War I 
Alpha distribution for native white soldiers 
and officers given by Bingham (1, 
The full set of AGCT-Army Alpha equiva 
lences obtained in this fashion is 


Tase IX. 

2. Another method would 
of the mean and standard deviation of the 
Army Alpha raw score distribution for the 
World War I population and the mean and 
standard deviation of the AGCT distribution 
for the World War II population to obtain 


equi pe rcen 


based on the 


page 331 
given in 


nvolve the use 


scores which were equivalent in the sense that 
they were equally distant in sigma units from 
the means of the respective distributions 
This would yield results very similar to the 
first unless cither distribution were skewed, in 
which case the first method would be more 
satisfactory; therefore, 
this nature have been obtained 


no equivalences of 


3. Data are available from a study by 
Tuddenham soon to be published which give 
Army Alpha AGCT equi-percentile 
equivalences based on an administration of 
both tests to a large sample of World War II 
white enlisted men Equi-sigma equiva- 
lences could also be derived from the data 
given. However, neither the equi-percentile 
mor the equi-sigma equivalences referred to 


have been used in the present study. Whereas 


and 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Taste [X 


AGCT Sranparp Scores in Wortp War II EQuivALENT TO ARMY 
Wortp War IJ, Osrarnep sy Metuop or EQUIVALENT PERCENTILES 


AvpHa Raw Scorgs mp 


Based on AGCT distribution for 91,624 white enlisted men in War Department Machin 
Records Survey 2 and Army Alpha World War I percentiles given by Bingham (1, page 331 
for white enlisted men and officers 


Army AGCT 
Alpha Standard 
Raw Score Score Percentile 
188 164 
186 162 
184 159 
182 157 
180 154 
178 152 
176 150 
174 149 
172 148 
170 146 
168 144 
166 142 
162 140 
160 139 
158 138 
156 137 
154 136 
152 136 
150 135 
148 134 
146 133 
144 132 
142 132 
140 131 
138 13] 
136 130 
134 130 
132 129 
130 128 
128 28 
126 127 
124 127 90th 
122 126 
120 125 
118 125 
116 124 
114 124 
112 123 
110 123 
108 122 
106 122 
104 12 
102 121 80th 
100 120 
98 119 
96 118 
94 118 


the median Army Alpha raw score for the 
World War I population mentioned in con- 
nection with Method 1 was 61, the median 
Alpha raw score for the World War II sample 
in Tuddenham's study was 101. This tre- 
mendous difference clearly indicates that if 
the AGCT and Alpha values under compari- 





snes: 


Army AGCT 
Alpha Standard 
Raw Score Score Percentile 
92 117 
90 116 
88 116 
86 115 
84 115 70th 
82 114 
80 114 
78 113 
76 112 
74 11] 
72 110 
70 109 60th 
68 108 
66 107 
64 106 
62 105 §0th 
60 104 
58 103 
56 102 
54 101 
§2 100 
50 99 40th 
45 98 
46 96 
44 95 
42 94 
40 92 30th 
38 90 
36 88 
34 86 
32 84 20th 
30 82 
28 80 
2 78 
24 76 
22 74 
20 72 10th 
18 7 
16 68 
14 66 
12 63 
10 61 
8 58 
6 56 
a 51 
2 48 





son in the present study are to be put in com- 
parable terms, this must be done on the basis 
of what a given Alpha score ‘‘meant”’ in 
World War I relative to what a given AGCT 
score “‘meant"’ in World War II, not in terms 
of AGCT-Alpha equivalences for a World 
War II sample. 


- 
: 
| 
£ 


Eg 
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4. Another method would confine itself to 
the data for the 41 occupations common to 
all three studies, and would utilize the rela- 
tionship between the means and the standard 
deviations for the three distributions of 
medians for these 41 occupations to transform 
the Bridges and Fryer values into equi-sigma 
equivalent AGCT values. Such equivalences 
have been obtained here and are given in 
Taste X, which also gives corresponding 
values based on Method 1, taken from Tasie 
IX. The major distinction between Method 
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that Method 1 
AGCT dis 


tribution for a very large number of World 


1 and Method 4 lies in the fact 
equivalences are based on the fui: 


War II men and on the fu// Army Alpha dis 
tribution for a very large number of World 
War I men, whereas Method 4 equivalences 
are based only on the distributions of AGCT 
and Alpha medians for the 41 occupations 
concerned. Another difference lies in the fact 
that Method 1 gives equi-percentile equiva 


lences; Method 4, equi-sigma equivalences 


TABLE X 


EguivaLent AGCT anp Army Apna MepIAN VALuzs For 41 Occupations CoMMON TO WoRLD 
War II, BripGes, aNpD Fryer Stupies, OsTainep sy Various Metrnops 


AGCT Equivalents for 


AGCT Equivalents for 


Alpha Medians Obtained Alpha Medians Obtained 


AGCT by Method 1 

Name Median Bridges Fryer 
Accountant 129 125 131 
Bookkeeper 122 121 121 
Stenographer 122 124 121 
Draftsman 120 124 124 
General Clerk 117 118 118 
File Clerk 114 118 118 
Photographer 1]4 115 115 
Gunsmith 112 107 107 
Toolmaker 112 107 108 
ee Clerk 111 113 113 
Stock Clerk 110 113 114 
Machinist 110 105 105 
Policeman 109 109 109 
Electrician 109 114 114 
Lineman 109 106 106 
Telephone “4 toeend 109 109 109 
Locomotive Fireman 108 104 104 
Meat Cutter 108 104 104 
aera, Ship 107 109 109 
Brakeman 105 105 105 
Boilermaker 105 100 100 
Plumber 103 107 107 
Automotive Mechanic 102 107 107 
Blacksmith 102 104 104 
Bricklayer 102 103 103 
Carpenter, General 101 104 104 
Pipe Fitter 101 107 107 
Automobile Serviceman 101 107 107 
Chauffeur 100 107 107 
Motorcyclist 100 105 105 
Painter 99 104 104 
Baker 99 104 104 
Heavy Truck Driver 98 103 103 
Horsebreaker 7 103 103 
Tailor 7 101 107 
Cook 96 104 7 
Barber 93 102 102 
Shoe Repairman 93 102 102 
Teamster 87 99 99 
Miner 87 yo 99 


Farm Worker 86 98 103 


by Method 4 Rank 

Bridges Fryer WW II Bridges Fryer 
131 138 ] ] l 
121 20 2.5 4 4 
129 121 2.5 2 3 
129 127 4 3 2 
119 118 5 6 ee 
119 118 6.5 5 _e 
114 113 6.5 7 7 
103 103 8.5 16 16.5 
103 103 8.5 18 14 
110 109 10 4 10 
110 110 11.5 10 ) 
101 101 11.5 a 24 
104 104 14.5 12 12.5 
lll 110 14.5 5 8 
102 102 14.5 2 
105 105 14.5 ll 1] 
100 100 17.5 7 7 
100 100 17.5 5 27 
104 104 19 13 12.5 
101 10] 20.5 23 24 
95 95 20.5 38 38 
103 103 22 15 16.5 
103 103 24 14 16.5 
100 100 24 26 27 
99 ee] 24 32 33 
100 100 27 28 29 
103 103 27 17 16.5 
102 102 27 19 20 
102 102 29.5 20 20 
101 101 29.5 22 24 
99 99 31.5 30.5 30.5 
99 99 31.5 30.5 30.5 
99 99 33 33 33 
98 98 34.5 44 35 
96 102 34.5 37 20 
99 83 36 29 4) 
97 97 SFuD 36 ) 
98 98 37.5 35 36 
95 95 39.5 39 39 
94 94 39.5 40 40 
94 99 41 41 33 
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5. Another way of transforming the 
different kinds of data under consideration 
into comparable values is a ranks transforma- 
tion of each of the three sets of medians. 
While simplest of all the methods, it is 
probably the one most likely to lead to serious 
misinterpretation, because of the loss in fine- 
ness of differentiation inevitable when data 
which are on the whole normally distributed 
are transmuted into a rectangular ranks 
alignment. The rank order comparison is 
also given in Taste X, with the comparison 
based on Method 1 and that based on Method 
4. 

It will be seen from Taste X that the three 
different bases for arriving at comparable 
values for the three sets of data do not always 
lead to the same conclusions. For example, 
painters, bakers, heavy truck drivers, horse- 
breakers, barbers, shoe repairmen, teamsters, 
and miners have relative ranks which are very 
similar for all three studies. But according to 
the Method 1 basis of comparison, these have 
all dropped considerably with respect to 
median AGCT score in World War II, indi- 
cating that the men engaged in these occupa- 
tions at the present time are on the average 
less intelligent (in terms of the distribution of 
intelligence for the World War II population) 
than the men engaged in these occupations 
during the period immediately preceding the 
last war (in terms of the distribution of in- 
telligence for the World War I population). 
According to the Method 4 comparison, 

painters, bakers, heavy truck drivers, and 
horsebreakers have approximately the same 
equivalent AGCT scores for all three studies, 
but barbers, shoe repairmen, teamsters, and 
miners have declined with respect to the 
abilities under consideration. 

Policemen, according to Method 1, have 
the same equivalent AGCT median for all 
three studies; according to Method 4, their 
World War II median is higher than their 
World War I median; according to Method 5, 
it is lower. Other examples of disagreement 
in the conclusions indicated by the different 
methods may be cited from the data for tele- 
phone operators, ship carpenters, carpenters, 
brakemen, plumbers, blacksmiths, and brick- 
layers. These inconsistencies are not anoma- 
lies, however; they arise in consequence of 


the differences in kinds of data drawn upon to 
furnish the bases for the different comparisons 
and in consequence of the differences in treat- 
ment of the data used. 


DIFFERENCES FounD 


On the whole, Taste X indicates some 
fairly definite and consistent differences be- 
tween the World War I and the World War 
II results. If one is willing to accept a differ- 
ence upward or downward on which all three 
bases of comparison agree in direction, but 
not necessarily in magnitude, the following 
findings emerge: 

Occupations which are higher in terms of 
World War Il data than in terms of World 
War I data as given by both Bridges and 
Fryer are: gunsmith, toolmaker, machinist, 
telephone and telegraph lineman, locomotive 
fireman, meat cutter, boilermaker. Book- 
keeper is very slightly higher. 

Occupations which are lower in terms of 
the World War II data than in terms of the 
World War I data are: draftsman, file clerk, 
electrician, automotive mechanic, pipe fitter, 
auto serviceman, chauffeur, motorcyclist. 
Stock clerk is slightly lower. 


Some of the factors underlying these differ- 
ences are known; others may only be sur- 
mised. The Army population in World War 
II was younger (bulk of men between ages of 
18 and 35, central tendency about 25) than 
the Army population in World War I. The 
median soldier in World War II had finished 
a year of high school; in World War I, only 
the sixth grade. Three years more schooling 
makes a greater difference in some occupations 
than in others. The median soldier in World 
War I went to work three years earlier than 
the median soldier in World War II, who 
spent the extra three years in school. Ex- 
yee during those three years of a man’s 
ife vitally affect his choice of an occupation. 


A host of additional factors, some highly 
interrelated, some relatively independent of 
each other, may also be involved in the differ- 
ences noted. Among these would be changes 
in the absolute and in the relative numbers of 
men employed in any given occupation; 
changes in the age and education distribu- 
tions of men engaged in each occupation; 
differences in occupational requirements dur- 
ing the decades intervening between the two 
wars, a to technological advancements; 
changes in degree of unionization;) changes in 
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social status or prestige of occupations; 
changes in attractiveness of working condi- 
tions or in the nature of the work involved. 

Other factors must be considered: changes 
in the age and education distributions, in the 
dissemination of specific kinds of information, 
in the general literacy, and perhaps in the 
distribution of intelligence in the total civil- 
ian populations from which the men in the 
two World Wars were drawn; differences in 
‘‘intelligence’’ as defined operationally by 
Army Alpha and by AGCT (which correlate 
.90, but are still by no means identical); 
differential effects of rejection, deferment, and 
discharge in the two wars; differences in the 
manner of classifying civilian occupation in 
World War land World War II; and a myriad 
of other factors. 

One explanation that cannot be used to 
account for the differences noted also seems 
worth discussing. The original (Bridges) 
World War I sample and the World War II 
sample cannot in any sense be considered 
random samples from the same parent popu- 
lation, civilian of Army. The Survey 3 
figures for World War II differed sufficiently 
from the Survey 2 figures for World War II to 
indicate that a repetition of the study upon 
still another Machine Records Survey would 
have yielded a slightly different occupational 
rank order with respect to AGCT median, 
owing to sampling fluctuations. But the con- 
cept of sampling fluctuations cannot be in- 
voked to account for differences between any 
data from World War II and results obtained 
in World War I. The civilian population 
from which the soldiers were drawn in World 
War II was not the same as that from which 
soldiers were drawn in World War I; the 
soldiers were not selected, deferred, or re- 
jected in the same manner or for the same 
causes; the rigors of training and combat 
differed markedly as did the reasons for 
separation from the Service of men initially 
accepted. 

So many factors could be involved in the 
differences noted that no single one can safely 
be named to explain them all. The most in- 
clusive statement that can be made as a gen- 
eralization is that the direction of many of 
the differences found is consistent with 
changes in occupational requirements which 
have resulted from technological advance- 
ments in the decades intervening between the 
two World Wars. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This report has presented certain relation 
ships between Army General Classification 


Test standard score and occupation as de- 


fined by the War Department Specification 
Serial Number code, based on data for white 
enlisted men in the War Department Machine 
Records Survey 3, taken June 30, 1944. The 
data given in Survey 3 were for 2 per cent of 
all Army personnel. Since officers, enlisted 
women, and non-white enlisted personnel 
were not included in the study, the popula- 
tion studied represented approximately 1.6 
per cent of the Army 

Selective effects of deferment 
and the possibility of coding errors 
kept in mind in interpreting the findings 

The study yields the following conclusions 


} 
alla rejection 


| 
must e 


With respect to the AGCT Cu pati nal bierarcl y 

1. Consistent with previous studies, there 
is a Clear occupational hierarchy with respect 
to Army General Classification Test Score 

2. Sampling errors have probably affected 
the position ot occupations within narrow 
ranges of the hierarchy, but it is unlikely that 
a repetition of this study upon another ran- 
dom sample drawn from the same Army popu- 
lation will reveal any major shifts 

3. Occupations are not equally spaced 
along the hierarchy, the AGCT medians for 
all occupations tending toward a normal! 
rather than a rectilinear distribution. 


With respect to variability: 

1. There is a substantial relationship be- 
tween position in the hierarchy and AGCT 
variability within occupations, the lower- 
level occupations showing the greatest vari- 
ability. 

2. The restriction in variability 
upper-level occupations is primarily owing to 
the absence of low AGCT scores. High 
AGCT scores appear for the lower-level 
occupations. 


for the 


With respect to regional differences 


1. There are consistent and frequently 
large differences in median AGCT score for 
northern and southern samples of the occupa- 
tional groups.‘ All such differences which 
are sufficiently sizable to be statistically sig- 
nificant show higher medians for northern 
than for southern samples. 


* Sce again footnote 2, Page 8. 
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northern and southern samples is similar but 


not identical. Some of the differences may be 


accounted for by the unreliability of the data 
for the southern samples. 


3. There is a slight tendency for size of 


difference in median to be negatively related 
to position of the occupation in the hierarchy. 

4. The southern samples are more variable 
both inter- and intra-occupationally than the 
northern samples. 


With respect to results obtained in World War I: 


1. A comparison of results for 41 occupa- 
tions reveals definite differences between 
World War I and World War II results for 
more than one-third of the occupations. 

2. The correlation between Army Alpha 
median given by Bridges and AGCT seodine 
based on World War II data is .87 for these 41 
occupations. 

3. While it is impossible to give an un- 
qualified explanation for the major shifts 
noted, the reasonableness of an explanation 
on grounds of changes in requirements for 
many of the occupations owing to techno- 
logical advances has been pointed out. 


With respect to counseling implications: 

1. If properly interpreted, the findings of 
the present study can be of considerable use- 
fulness in counseling. 

2. The more restricted the range of AGCT 
scores for a given occupation, the more im- 
portant a part does verbal and numerical 
ability pay in that occupation. The less 
restricted the range, the greater the relative 
importance of factors other than ability of 
the verbal and numerical sort. 

3. Approximate lower limits in terms of 
AGCT scores can be utilized for guidance 
away from some of the higher level occupa- 
tions. 

4. Upper AGCT limits for lower level 


| 


2. The occupational hierarchy for the 
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occupations cannot be established. The 
range of differences among persons following 
any occupation is very great. As Bingham 
says: ‘‘When this fact is brought home to 
one in doubt about his choice of an occupa- 
tion, it brings to a focus the important ques- 
tion as to whether he prefers an occupation in 
which he will find himself one of the more 
intelligent, or less intelligent, members of his 
calling."’ (1, page 58). That decision is one 
the individual must make for himself. 

5. A test like the Army General Classifi- 
cation Test can, by itself, furnish no positive 
guidance toward any one occupation or to- 
ward any narrow zone of occupations. 

6. For guidance purposes, a man’s posi- 
tion relative to the AGCT distributions for the 
several occupations he is seriously consider- 
ing, is likely to be of more importance than 
the absolute magnitude of his AGCT score. 
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INDEx TO TABLE | 
Occupations Are Given in Alphabetical Ord 
Number in Parentheses Is the Specification Serial Number, Defined as in War Departn 
Technical Manual 12-426 
Title Rank Title Rank 
Academic High School Student (480 70 Clerk, Dispatcher, Crew (26¢ 59 
Accountant (268 l Clerk, File 355). 58 
Acetylene Burner (343 189 Clerk, General 40 
Acetylene Welder (257 174 Clerk, Personne el 5665 ; 
A, idressin g-Embossing Machine Operator (105) 28 «(¢ lerk. Postal (056 
Acria | Phot ygraphe +r (001 97 Clerk, Sales (373 
Acrial Photographic Technician obs. * (003 151 Clerk, Shipping (195 . 
Agent , Purchasing (371 42 Clerk, Shop (457 ¢ 
4 gricultural High School Student (483 171 Clerk, Statistical (21 ) 
Aide, Engineering (170 129 Clerk, Stock (324 4 
Airplane Electrician 295) 104 Clerk, Stock Contr { 45 
Airplane an d Engine Mechanic (008 61 er it - ck Record (3 39 
are baa Engine Mechanic (006 126 Clerk, Traffic Rate (379 ) 
lane Engine Service Mechanic—obs. (404 67 Clerk-Typist (405 30 
Airplane Fabric and Do ype Worker (007 8] Combination Welder (256 lO 
Animation Artist (130 193 Commercial High Scl | Student (48 
Artist (296) : 63 Concrete-Mixer Operator(310 
Artist, Animation (130 193 Construction Eq upment Mecha 
Athletic Instructor (283 2 Construction Foremar 39 64 
Auditor (390 14 Construction Machine Oper ) 
Automobile Body Rep airman (040 153 Cook (060 
Automobile Painter (143 199 Cook's Helper (062 " 
A utomobile Serv iceman (316 184 C yppersmith 061 6 
Automotive Electrician (012 135 Crane Operator (063 5 
Automotive Mechanic (014 172 Dental Laboratory Tech a )] 
Automotive Parts Clerk _— 2 99 Dentistry Student (066 15 
Automotive Repair Shop Foreman 337) 157 Designer, Tool—obs. (300 6 
Baker (017) 195 Diesel Mechanic (013 142 
Band Leader (020 64 Dispatcher Clerk, Crew (266 56 
Bandsman, Cornet or Trumpet (433 87 Dispatcher, Motor Vehicle (41 73 
Bandsman, Snare Drum (435) 144 Draftsman (070 21 
Barber (022 219 Draftsman, Mechanical 2 
Blacksmith (024° 173 Dresser, Tool (026 5 
Blaster or Powderman (027 176 Driller, Well (259 215 
Blueprinter or Photostat Operator (028 71 Driver, Electric Truck (354 182 
Body Repairman, Automobile (040 153 Driver, Tractor (244 19 
Boilermaker (030) 156 Electric Arc Welder (255 6¢ 
Boilermaker, Layer-out—obs. (031). . 47 ~— Electric Motor Re nan (304 4 
Bookkeeper, General (350 - 16 Electric Truck Drive 54 87 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator (351) 32. ~=—- Electrical Engineering Student 6 
Boring Mill Operator x 032 89 Electrician (078 
Brake Inspector, Railway (005) 60 = Electrician, Airplane (295 4 
Brakeman, Railway (033 152 Electrician, Automotive (012 
Bricklayer (034) 175 Electroplater (125 } 
Burner, Acetylene (343) 189 Embalmer (079 59 
Business or Public Administration Student 336) 13. Engine Lathe Operator I 8 
Cabinetmaker (038).. 125 Engineerin g Aide (1 129 
Cable Splicer, Telephone and Telegraph ( (039) 68 Engineman, Operating (08) 163 
Cameraman, Motion Picture (043). . 115 Entertainer (386 22 
Car Mechanic, Railway (048 112. Fabric and Dope Worker, Airplane (01 81 
Carpenter, General (050 180 Farm Worker (499 26 
Carpenter, Heavy Construction (035) 72 Fighter, Fire (383 128 
pe me Ship (202) 143 ‘File Clerk (355 $8 
Cashier (269 ‘ 38 Fire Fighter (383 128 
Chauffeur (344) 187 Fireman, Locom 12] 
Checker, Receiving or Shipping (186 111 Fireman, Marine 216 
Chemical Engineering Student (221) 10 Fireman, Stationary (084 210 
Chemical Salesueeny Assistant (411) 22 Foreman, Automotive Repair SI 157 
Chemist (292) 5 Foreman, Construction (059 164 
Chief Clerk (052) 17. Foreman, Labor (35¢ 12 
Civil Engineering Student ( 8 Foreman, Machine Shop (086 3 
Clerk, Chief (052) 17. Foreman, Warchouse (252 “¢ 


* Obs.— indicates occupational codes which had become obsolete by June 30, 








Forging-Press Operator (087 
Foundryman (129 

Gas and Oi! Man bs. (35 
General Bookkeeper (35 
General Carpenter (050 
General Clerk (055 
General Painter (144 
Geologist (099 
Groundman, Telephone, Telegraph, or Power 
Gunsmith (011 
Hammersmith (025 


Hatch Tender—obs. (475 
Heat Treater (090 
Heavy Construction Carpenter 


Heavy Truck Driver (245 

High Explosives Packer (139 

Highway Maintenance Man (315 

Hoist Operator (360 

Horsebreaker (093 

Hospital Orderly (303 

Inspector, Meat or Dairy (120 

Installer-Repairman, 

Instructor, Athletic (283 

Instrument Repairman, Electrical (338 

Instrument Repairman, Non-electrical (098 
Instrumental! Musician (021 

Investigator (301 

Jackhammer Operator (339 

Job Pressman (169 

Labor Foreman (356 

Laboratory Assistant, Chemical (411 
Laboratory Assistant, Physics (160 
Laboratory Technician, Dental (067 
Laboratory Technician, V-mail or Microfilm 
Laborer (590 

Laundry Machine Operator (103 

Lawyer (279 

Leader, Band (020 

Light Truck Driver (345 

Lineman, Power (165). . 

Lineman, Telephone and Telegraph (238). 
Linotype Operator (106 
Lithographic Pressman (16 
Locomotive Fireman (111 
Longshoreman 271, 
Lumberjack (325 nee 
Machine Operator, Designated Machine (302 
Machine Shop Foreman (086 

Machinist (114) 

Machinist's Helper (431) 

Maintenance Man, Highway (315) 
Maintenance Mechanic, Shop (341 

Manager, Production (369 
Manager, Store (352 

Manual Arts Student—obs. (396 
Marine Fireman (117 

Meat Cutter (037) 

Meat or Dairy Inspector (120 
Mechanic, Airplane and Engine 
Mechanic, Airplane Engine (006 
Mechanic, Automotive (014) 
Mechanic, Construction Equipment (319) 
Mechanic, Diesel (013) 
Mechanic, General, Railway—obs. (180)... 
Mechanic, Motorcycle (138 
Mechanic, Refrigeration (322) 
Mechanic, Service, Airplane Engine 
Mechanical Draftsman (071) 
Mechanical Engineering Student (224) 
Mechanics om obs. 697) 
Medical Student (122) 


008) 


Telephone and Telegraph 


obs. (404) 
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16 


217 


Title 
Millwright (127 
Miner (325 
Motion Picture Cameraman (043 
Motion Picture Projectionist (137 
Motor Vehicle Dispatcher (410 
Motorcycle Mechanic (138 
Motorcyclist (378 
Multilich or Multigraph Operator (128 
Musician, Instrumental (021 
Not Elsewhere Classified (010 
Nurse, Practical (123 
Office Machine Serviceman (282 
Operating Engineman (081)... 
Operator, Addressing-Embossing Machin ¢ 
Operator, Bookkeeping Machine (351 
Operator, Boring Mill- obs. (032) ae 
Operator, Concrete Mixer (310 
Operator, Construction Machine (359 
Operator, Crane (063 hatiate 
Operator, Engine Lathe—obs. (101) 
Operator, Forging-Press ( 087) 
Operator, Hoist (360) 
Operator, Jackhammer (339 
Operator, Laundry Machine (103 
Operator, Linotype (106) 
Operator, Machine, Designated (302 
Operator, Multilith or Multigraph (128) 
Operator, Power Shovel (064)... 
Operator, Radio (177). . 
Operator, Sewing Machine (200 
Operator, Smal! Craft (314 
Operator, Tabulating Machine (400). .. 
Operator, Telephone (309). 
Operator, Teletype (237) , 
Operator, Woodworking-Machine (113) 
Optician (365). . . ; 
Orderly, Hospital (303 
Packer, High Explosives (139) 
Packer, Supplies (049). 
Packing Case Maker (203) 
Painter, Automobile (143) 
Painter, General (144). . 
Painter, Sign (145) 
Parts Clerk, Automotive (348) 
Pattern Marker, Wood (148) 
Personnel Clerk (368) 
Petroleum Storage Technician (485). 
Pharmacist (149) 
Photographer (152) 
Photographer, Acrial (001) 
Photographer, Portrait (155). 
Photographic Laboratory Technician (154). 


105) 


eee + see Technician, Acrial—obs. (003) 


Photolithographer (107). . 
Photostat , ae sea or Blueprinter (028). . 
Physics Laboratory Assistant (160) 
Pipe Fitter (162)... .. 

Plumber (164).. 

Pneumatic Riveter (190) Ceaaas 
Policeman (291). ; 

Portrait Photographer (155) 
Postal Clerk (056). . 
Powderman or Blaster (027) 
Power Lineman (165) 

Power Shovel ator (064) 


Practical Nurse (123). . 
Pressman, Job (169). . 
Pressman, Lithographic (167) 
Printer (168). . 

Production Manager (369) 
Projectionist, Motion Picture (137)............... 


Rank 


1 
* 
* 
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134 


151 


181 
167 
149 
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Title tank Title 
Pu hasing A gent 37] 42 I 1 Engi ect 8 
Badio Operator 177 48 High S 1, Aca ? 
' Badio Repairman 174 41 High Sx 1, Ag tura 
Railway Brake Inspect 105 60 High School, ¢ al (4 
Bailway Brakeman 033 152 High S« Voca 
Railway Car Mechanic (048). . 112 Manual Art ot 
Railway Mechanic, General—obs. (180 10] . Mechanical Eng 
Bailway Section Hand (199 223 ident, Mecha t 
Railway Switchman 233 168 Student, Med 4 
Rebuilder, Tire (240 154 Student, Sociology (395 
Re g or Shipping ¢ hec 111 Supplies Pack 4 
Refrigeration Mechanic (32 114 = Survey and Instr t Ma 
) Repairman, Electric Motor ( 146 Surveying Rodman and Cl! ) 
8 Repairman, Electrical Instrument 140 Surveyor (227 
2 Repairman, N n-clectrical Instrument (098 88 Switchboard Installer, Telephone and 7 
} Repairman, Radio (174 41 Dial (231 
Repairman, Shoe (204 220 Switchman, Ra . 
Bepairn an, Utility (121 155 Tabulating Ma e Operator (40 
} Re; nan, Watch (381 110 Tailor (234 
3 Re 399 25 Teacher (327 
Rigge LdY 185 Teamster (235 
Riveter, Pneumatic (190 149 Technician, Petroleum Storage (4 
@ odman and Chainman, Surveying (191).... 80 Technician, Phot graphic Laboratory 4 4 
Bales Clerk (373 107 Teleph yne Operator (309 
Sa an(321 51 Teleph ne and | ( S 
Salvage Man (194 158 Telephone and 7 DialS t 
Beaman (065 162 231 
Bection Hand, Railway (199 223 Telept yne and Telegraph | ; 
} perviceman, Automobile (316 184 Telephone and Telegraph | 
Serviceman, Office Machine (282 102 Telephone, Telegraph, or I ( 
Sewing Machine Operator (200 . 197 Teletype Operat 
Sheet Metal Worker (201 138 Tender, Harct I 475 
Ship Carpenter (202 143 Tire Rebuilder (24 
Ship Fitter (478 137. Tool Designer b " 
Shipping Clerk (195 83 Tool Dresser 6 
Shoe Repairman (204, 220 Tool Maker (241 
Shop Clerk (457 62 Toolroom Keeper (242 
Shop Maintenance Mechanic (341 147 Tractor Driver (244 
Sign Painter (145 95 Traffic Rate Clerk (3 
Smal! Craft Operator (314). : : 177 Truck Driver, Heavy (245 
’ Sociology Seudent (395 i 3602=—- Truck Driver, Light (345 
Spot Welder (334) — . 161 Typist—obs. (24 
Stationary Fireman (084).... . 210 Typist-Clerk (405 
Statistical Clerk (212)... ; ; ) Upholsterer (248 ni 
Steam Fitter (163 :, hedwend 141 Utility Repairman (1 
Steel Worker, Scructural (100 ; 7 159 V-mail or Microfilm Laboratory T : 
Stenographer (213)... 18 Vocational High School Srudent (4 124 
Steward (124).. 85 Warehouse Foreman (252 R¢ 
Stock Clerk (324) 94 Warchouseman (251 
Stock Control Clerk (374 45 Watch Repairman (381 
Stock Record Clerk (323 ° 9 Welder, Acetylene (257 
Stonemason (214° ‘ 204 Welder, Combination (25¢ 
Store Manager (352).. 53 Welder, Electric Arc (255 
Structural Steel Worker (100 159 Welder, Spot (334 
Student, Business or Public Administration (336 13 Well Driller (259 
Student, Chemical Engineering (221 10 Wood Pattern Maker (148 
Student, Civil Engineering (222) 8 Woodworking-Machine Operat 
Student, Dentistry (066) 15 Writer (274 








The New U.S.E.S. General Aptitude Test Battery —gppcu 
‘ ecu} 

BEATRICE J. DVORAK lishe« 

ysis s 
tions 
the s 
Oecuy 
He NEW USES General Aptitude Test ing, T—motor speed, F—finger dexterity minin 
jr ry is a combination of tests which M—manual dexterity. Of the 15 tests, | apric. 


Chief, Worker Analysis Section, United States Employment Service 


measures a number of important aptitudes; paper-and-pencil tests and 4 are appa tions 
and it supplies information regarding the in- tests. The entire battery requires about 2 other 
dividual'’s possibilities for successfully learn- hours for administration. gencr 
ifiy ] rb performat! es if) preat many O upa- d { 
sas aanee 1 tog ete ct fields of desire METHOD ot! siamese peanronoen ie 
[This battery is a product of the Occupa- The battery is being standardiz are © 
mal Analysis and Industrial Services Divi- samples of workers employed in various 100 a 
sion, which has been engaged in job and pations Norms are being developed sigm: 
worker analysis for more than a decade groups of occupations established accor 85, 1 
During this time a large number of batteries to similarities in abilities. The standar elim! 
f tests have been developed for the prediction tion process begins with a job analysis. 1 the st 

f success in specific occupations or small purpose is to identify the job and to ser Sor 
sroups of related occupations. These bat- the basis for the selection of the experim Patte 
were in most instances standardized sample. Persons are then included in tl abilit 
against a criterion of occupational success perimental sample who are performing 130 fi 
such as production records, and the Wherry- same kind of work, have passed the leat patte 
Doolittle Test Selection Method was em- stage in their proficiency on the job, at tive 
ployed to determine the combinations of regarded as satisfactory workers by their f journ 
tests having maximum validity The bat- men or supervisors. All such workers and 1 
terics we levised for use in the selection given occupation in any plant are inclu 130 f. 
process, where attention 1s focused upon the whenever possible, to avoid the possibil t patio 
specific job opening and its requirements and a biased sample resulting from the su tern » 
the objective is to select the best qualified in- visor’s selection of either his best or his p intel! 
lividual from the available applicants. The est workers for testing. When the numb abili 
employment counselor, on the other hand, workers performing the same job in one | tions 
focuses his attention on the individual and is is very large and permission cannot b foun: 
often interested in testing toexplore the possi- tained to test all of them, a representat chan 
bilities of various kinds of work for that sample is selected. The standardization pr ritic 
person. gram provides for obtaining samples of w Cleric 
ers in each oc upation from more than for fi 
DescripTION OF BaTTEry locality. The entire battery is administ iS rec 
The General Aptitude Test Battery consists each occupational sample. ing | 
of 15 tests chosen as a result of factor analysis . com} 
studies of a large number of tests. It measures Occurationat Aprirupe Partrerns wich 
10 aptitudes which in varying degrees and Norms have been developed for 20 fic ity, 
ymbinations contribute to oc cupational suc- work representing approximately 2.000 o This 
ess: G—intelligence, V—verbal ability, N— pations. These norms are expressed as O grou 
numerical ability, S—spatial ability, P—form pational Aptitude Patterns and consis‘ Mcta 
perception, Q—clerical perception, A—aim- Minimum aptitude scores required for occu lated 
tions grouped according to the Part IV « Af 

ee ee fication code structure of the Dictionar) has 
deaiteiteE ith Actin Commies TGA Cieamial Occupational Titles. Those occupations w! $core 


Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 1947 require similar aptitudes have been grou Profi 
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THE NEW U:S.E.S 


fogether into the same fields of work. The 
Gecupati mal Aptitude Patterns were estab- 
Fished after analysis of test data and job anal- 
ysis s hedules showed that certain occupa- 
Gions required a similar minimum amount of 
fie same combination of aptitudes. Each 
Gecupational Aptitude Pattern consists of 
Minimum scores for only the most significant 
itudes required for the group of occupa- 
Z.: covered by that pattern; scores on the 
@eher aptitudes measured by the Battery 
erally would not add materially to the 
predictive value of the aptitude scores for a 
given pattern. The minimum aptitude scores 
aie expressed in terms of standard scores with 
100 as the general population average and a 
sigma of 20. Each minimum score is set at 
85, 100, 115, or 130 at the point which will 
€iminate approximately the lowest third of 
fic standard scores of the employed sample. 
Some illustrative patterns are as follows. 
Pattern 1 is GV—intelligence and verbal 
@pility; the critical scores are 130 for G and 
990 for V. Kinds of work which require this 
pattern of aptitudes are occupations in crea- 
five writing, translating, copy writing, and 
journalism. Pattern 2 is GN—intelligence 
apd numerical ability, with critical scores of 
150 foreach. This pattern characterizes occu- 
Pations in accounting and related work. Pat- 
fern 4 is GNSF with critical scores of 100 on 
iMtelligence, numerical ability, and spatial 
ability, and 85 on finger dexterity. Occupa- 
tions covered by this pattern are those in all- 
found metal machining and all-round me- 
Ghanical repairing. Pattern 12 is NQTF, with 
@itical scores of 100 for numerical ability, 
Gerical perception, and motor speed, and 85 
fOr finger dexterity. This pattern of abilities 
i§ required for a group of occupations involv- 
ifg the operation of clerical machines for 
Computational purposes. Pattern 13 is NSM 
With a critical score of 85 for numerica! abil- 
ity, spatial ability, and manual dexterity. 
This pattern of abilities is represented in 
Broups of occupations involved in heavy 
Metal structural work, in plumbing and re- 
Fated work, and in wood structural work. 
After the General Aptitude Test Battery 
Bas been administered to a counselee, his 
Scores are expressed as an Individual Aptitude 
Profile. This consists of 10 aptitude scores, 


GENERAL 


APTITUDE TEST BATTERY $3 
each or W ich 1S obta [ 

of the 15 tests in the battery [The score f 
intelligence (G), for example. is obtained 


from 3 tests; the verbal ability (V) score is 


obtained from 1 test; and the num 
ability (N) score from 2 tests Tables hav 
been established for converting cach raw test 
score into a weighted standard score for an 
aptitude. The weights are based on the facto 
loadings of each test and were obta lby tl 


Wherry-Doolittle method. Thus they repre 


sent the significance of each of the 


measuring a given aptitude. The aptitud 
score is the sum of the weighted standard 
scores tor each of the tests measuring that 


aptitude 


MaTCHING Prorites Wits PATTrerns 
The Individual Aptitud 
with the 20 Occupational Aptitude Patterns 


) ] - 
Profile is comparc 


fields of work that are most 
The me 
chanics of matching is simple. It involves 
the use of two cards. One shows the individ 


ual aptitude profile with the aptitude 


to determine the 


. 4 
abilities 


suitable for the person's 


Ss re 


recorded in a row at the bottom of the card 


The other card contains a of 
aptitude scores for each of the 20 Occupa 


The profile card is 


OW minimum 


tional Aptitude Patterns 
then placed on the pattern card so that the 
aptitude scores on the former fall just above 
the row of corresponding aptitude scores for 
Pattern |] By inspection it is determined 
whether the appropriate aptitude scores mad 
by the individual are lower than, equal to, or 
higher than the corresponding minimum ap- 


| 


titude scores for that pattern. If the individ- 


ual’s scores equal or surpass all scores which 
make up that aptitude pattern, this fact 
dicated by encircling the number *'1"’ in 
box provided on the profile card Th 
steps are repeated by moving the profile cat 
down one row at a time until the individua 
- 


aptitude scores have been compared w 


each of the 20 patterns 

This procedure avoids certain difficulties 
that have been recognize 
pational ability patterns of a graphic typ 
In the usual instance, these have been con 
structed by charting the average standard 


1 in the use of o 


scores made by an occupational! group on a 


standard battery of tests. The process of 
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mparing an individual's graphic profile of 


re number of such occu- 


st scores with a larg 


tional patterns ts very cumbersome. More- 
ver, it is very subjective. The counselor 
ften has difficulty in deciding how similar 


the individual's profile should be to the aver- 
pattern and sometimes at- 


significance to the 


age scores in the 
corre- 
spondence in the shape of the profile and pat- 
ss of discrepancies in amounts of 
The critical scores provided for the 
The 


patterns have usually shown the 


Battery obviate this difficulty 


scores of an occupational sample on a// the 


tests of a standard 


battery. The counselor 
must then subjectively determine the relative 
weights or degrees of importance that should 
be attached to scores from the various tests. 
The USES patterns are comprised of critical 
scores on only those aptitudes which are 


significant for a particular field of work. 


Use or BATTERY 


The USES General Aptitude Test Battery 
has received limited use thus far in local 
employment offices throughout the country. 
Trained technicians have carefully observed 
the use of the battery in order to pass along 
information to other offices which will soon 
It is expected that all local offices 
testing facilities will be 
using these tests to assist them in counseling. 

The use already made of the battery indi- 
In the past, 
whenever it was found necessary to test an in- 
dividual in counseling, a number of available 
tests were selected for administration which 
tapped a number of aptitudes. Since these 
tests were related to specific occupations, 
however, it was not possible to test an indivi- 
dual for more than 40 or 50 occupations even 


be using it 


having adequate 


cates that it is filling a real need. 


if two or three entire days were spent it 
ing. With the General Aptitude Test 
tery, however, it is possible to obtain 
mation about an individual's aptitude for 
eral thousand occupations in a littk 
than two hours of testing. 

This is not to imply the battery do 
have limitations. One limitation is thar 
10 aptitudes measured do not include 
important traits as artistic aptitude, m 
aptitude, eye-hand-foot coordination, 
Many occupations require these aptit 
and dexterities, and additional tests w 
doubt be added to the battery. A s¢ 
limitation of the battery is that it does 
cover all the American indu 
today. More research is necessary on 
development of additional 
aptitude patterns and on the allocati 
additional occupations to the patterns alrea 
established. This research 
only the administration of the battery 
large groups of workers, but also additi 
analysis of jobs, as well as considera 


jobs in 


Occ upatl 


involves 


data analysis required for establishing pro; 


critical scores for occupations. 

Even at its present stage of developme 
however, the battery provides useful inf 
mation which has hitherto been impossible 
obtain in such a short time. Because of 
efficiency, we find it necessary to caution th 
who use it not to ignore a consideration 


the individual's physical capacities, hobbic 


interests, casual work experience, perso 
traits, education, special training, and ot 


factors involved in determining the fin 
choice of an appropriate vocation. The coun 
selor must regard tests as one of the tools at 


his disposal. When used with other tools, 
increases the chances for providing the co 


selee with a more accurate description of h 


vocational possibilities. 


J Dr. Dvorak has been associated with the occupational research activities\_ 
of the U. S. Employment Service since the inception of the program in 1934. || 


She collaborated in various publications concerned with this program, in- 


{|| cluding Occupational Counseling Techniques and the April, 1944, issue of |\B 


Occupations. She formerly was associated with the Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute, University of Minnesota, where she took ber 


a doctorate in psychology. 
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fr Is SIGNIFICANT that a groupsuch as this is and more important as time went ot Tha 
] interested in the relationship of scientific is a distinct trend, perhaps t most evide 
Management to human resources. It indi- trend, as one considers the development of 
@itcs a consciousness of the so-called “‘cul- scientific management 


feral lag’’ that seems to many people to be 
any larger, in our country. Are we al- 


Errects or Wor_tp War | 


During World War I ‘‘waste in industry 


does ; wing technical progress to advance faster 
indusr than human progress? Does scientific man- became a matter of prime importan 
on agement, as it utilizes and contributes to Scientific management men, in all areas of the 
Patior technical progress, contribute to a disregard field, contributed to pointing out causes of 
ation @ the human element? In attempting to in- waste and ourlining the remedies Here 
s alread @ease production, to make every machine again, while material resources were shown 
ves and every man as useful as possible, to elimi- to be of tremendous importance, human wast 
tery ; Matec waste time and energy, do we restrict was given the more important place. Tech 
diti father than expand the social, human side of niques of discovering the waste were evolved 
iderab @cn and women's lives, and make robots [Everything done or planned was questioned 
¥ prop father than men! **Is it necessary?’’ and ‘‘Why?"’ were asked, in 
. It will perhaps be useful to trace a little of cessantly. If the thing involved was not 
pment the history of scientific Management, tonote Necessary, in part or as a whole, a method of 
| infor the trends. Scientific management developed ¢liminating the activity was evolved. Often 
sible t fo meet the need of answers to several ques- It was a Casc of the result being necessary, but 
> of fions. It was the product of work experi- possibilities of fin ling less wasteful methods 
n thos @nce, and not of an arm chair type of thinking. of achieving it were the jobs at hand. More 
‘ion i “How long does it take a man todoa given easily available materials; more effective 
»bbies picce of work?’’ ‘‘How can obvious waste tools; a machine to take the place of a man; 
son of time and energy be eliminated?”” ‘‘Is it simpler skills to take the place of more com 
onl Possible to plan work so that the greatest plicated or less available skills—everything 
fina Amount of quantity and quality of product possible to conserve and utilize resources! 
coun Will result, at the least cost in money, time, The more one studied work, in close detail, 
ols a and energy?” “Can simplified work methods paying attention to the time and energy ex- 
ols, be evolved, through motion study, which pended, the more the importance of the 
at Will enable a man to do more, with greater human clement became evident. War has a 
of his fase?” ‘‘What will become of skill?"" ‘“‘How way of saving the human element—in civiliar 
can one select and train men, so that human __life—to spend it in the Armed Services. 1 


waste will be lessened or eliminated?"’ 

It is obvious, as one considers these and 
similar questions, that, while study of ma- 
terials and machines is indicated, study of 


thuman beings is also needed. As a matter of 


fact, the realization that the human element 
is the most important element in any work 
situation was early evident, and became more 

‘An address at the meeting of the Council of Gui- 


dance and Personnel Association, Columbus, Ohio, March 
28, 1947. 


fighting men are drawn from industry, and 


their places taken by less usable personnel, so 
far as combat iS concerned, by women, often 
by youth, and by the disabled. All this puts 
emphasis on the human element, as human re- 
sources are teamed with matcrial resources, 
under tremendous pressure 

After World War I both the motivation and 
the emphasis on the elimination of waste 


But farsighted planners, with the 


grew less. 
/ 


possibility of another war in mind, con- 
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tinued to urge research and increasing knowl- 
edge of our resources, including human re- 
sources, and information as to where they 
were to be found. The profits made by in- 
dustries which utilized time-and-energy sav- 
ing work-methods, and the spur of competi- 
tion meant that some progress was made. 
This progress constantly pointed up the reali- 
zation that human resources are the most im- 
portant of resources. 

Progressive, farsighted Management helped. 
There was a conviction, born of actual first- 
hand experience, that men and women placed 
at work that they could do and liked to do, 
and helped to do it in the best and easiest 
way, not only could earn more money, but 
were better satisfied, granted, of course, that 
working conditions, hours, wages, etc., were 
properly handled. Unions helped, in so far as 
they stressed good working conditions, fair 
wages, and hours, the necessity of basing jobs 
on factual data and careful research. The 
worker himself helped, by cooperating in the 
elimination of fatigue; the working out of 
simplified work methods; the conservation 
and utilization of skills; and the necessity of 
developing these processes in the framework 
of a management and administration that 
were adequate, stable, and progressive. 


Wortp War II 


With the coming of World War II, again 
the motivation increased, and every available 
management help was explored. The Armed 
Services had preferences, not only in matériel 
but also in personnel, this time including 
women (who volunteered) as well as men. 
The Armed Services also took over many of 
the effective people and methods of scientific 
management. This meant two things. The 
Armed Services utilized what they had, to the 
betterment not only of the Services, but of 
civilian life. Industry lost, but also gained, 
for methods were tried out; people were 
tested; results were relayed back into the 
civilian areas contributing to the war effort. 
Much experience that was accumulated but 
not available to industry at the time was to 
be made available in the post-war period. 
Personnel were in many cases trained to be 
useful through expanding opportunities; new 
and challenging problems were solved; case 
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material was gathered to be later turned oy-; 
for peace use. This concerned both person 
and operating people and problems. 

On the other hand, the workers who 
ried on the jobs in the industries, both “‘ess. 
tial’’ and ‘‘non-essential,’’ were often pr 
moted faster and farther than they cou 
have hoped to be in peace times. New work. 
ers were recruited, placed, and trained, 
industry—women, youth, the ‘“‘minori 
groups,’’ and the handicapped—as in Worl; 
War I, but toa greater degree. New metho 
of conserving, utilizing, and developing th. 
human element came into being, or wer 
adapted or expanded. 

Perhaps this can be illustrated by wha: 
happened in the field of motion study. Ther 
we have always supplemented the questior 
“Is it necessary?’’ and ‘‘Why?’’ with 
questions *‘What is the job?’” *‘Who is to d 
it?’’ “‘Where?”’ ‘“When?"’ and ‘“‘How?"’ For. 
tunately, during the peace years there had 
come a realization that things are necessary 
not only for tangible but for intangible rea- 
sons. We knew that not only must goods be 
produced because they are needed, and be- 
cause men need the wages to buy the goods 
they need, but that people must get satisfac- 
tions in their work, and in the goods that 
they buy with what they receive for their 
labor. This implies an understanding and a 
consideration of the human element that 
comes only when one considers not only uni- 
versal likenesses, but individual differences. 
We have found that human resources include 
more than physical energy, that psychologi- 
cal factors are also important. We have 
learned to supplement the findings of the so- 
called exact sciences with those of the social 
sciences. 

We have learned to consider the total situa- 
tion, and the twenty-four hourday. We have 
utilized the studies of the anthropologist, the 

physiologist, the psychologist, the pyschia- 
trist, the sociologist, and the educator. 


A New Stant ON Jos ANALYsiIs 


During these last war years we found that 
the available ‘‘who’’ made it even more neces- 
sary than it had been to know exactly 
““what"’ was to be done. We reviewed our 
job analyses, not only to find out the results 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


desired, but also the qualities of the person 
eeded to do the job. There were increased 


demands to simplify the work methods, per 


haps even to re-group the factors in the spe- 
cil 
less able or more handicapped people. There 
was also the necessity of trying to find more 
people able to do the work. This meant a 


jobs, in order to utilize new, less skilled, 


more adequate screening, based on a clearer, 
more exact Classification of jobs and their re- 
quirements, and a better understanding of 
people and their abilities and possibilities. It 
meant development of new tests and new test- 
ing methods and devices like the Orthorater, 
which has contributed so much to the elimi- 
nation of eye fatigue. It meant the transfer 
of body mechanics, or bio-mechanics, from 
schools and colleges to plant health and 
safety departments and on-the-job situations. 
Here people were conditioned for their jobs, 
and unnecessary fatigue eliminated, or neces- 
sary fatigue compensated for. It meant ex- 
panded visual education, and tests to locate 
eye-minded people, ear-minded, etc. It meant 
simpler and more interesting training, like 
the courses developed by the Training 
Within Industry group, where Job Instructor 
Training, Job Methods Training, and Jobs 
Relations Training gave to every man and 
woman who handled others, in industry, 
simple, effective ways of teaching, simplify- 
ing work, and solving human relations prob- 
lems. It meant attempting to develop bettet 
work methods and more capable and satisfied 
people, at the same time. It meant an inten- 
sive study of motivation and incentives, to 
get people on jobs, to help them to work hard 
and continuously with no ill effects, physical 
or psychological, to themselves. This was 
no easy task, through the stresses and strains 
of a world war. 


In spite of the fact that industry had given 
so many people to the Armed Services, and 
was short of research men, teachers, personnel 
specialists, supervisors, etc., miracles were 
performed. War needs made exchanges of ex- 
perience vital. Government support and 
finance were available, and the progress was 
astonishing. New groups, like counselors, 
entered industry, with a diversified experi- 
ence that furnished at times difficult problems 
of adjustment, but with resources that imme- 





RESOURCES 4 


AND HUMAN 


diately widened the scope of industrial think 


ing, on the human side, and with a willing 
ness to work hard that was contagious. Thes 
women and men, for they wet mostly 
women, often relieved over-burdened foren 


| work that ts 
But at the 


and superintendents of personne 
an essential part of their jobs 
same time they furnished examples to both 


such work 


} 
veda as 


worker and supervisor of how 


should be done. They 
effective liaison, helping worker and super 


visor to understand each other b 


often ser most 


tter, and 


leaving as so many did ar the close of the wat 


ions, on 


a mew conception of human 
the job.’’ 


Oruer Facrors 


“‘where’’ during the war years fur- 


The 
nished challenging problems to be studied 
The location of the war plant, and of th 
place where the worker was supposed to 


the 


( 


work, rest, eat, or ‘‘recreate,”’ location 


of the worker's home, transportation prob 


lems—the complexity of the ‘‘where"’ is evi 
dent. Its relation to health, fatigue, and 
safety is also apparent Again the total 


situation and the twenty-four-hour day of tl 
worker, and often of his family and group had 
to be considered 

In the field of the 
of “‘time how long”’ 


was clearly realized 


‘when,’ the importanc 
as determining “‘tim« 
when”’ Here were first 
hand demonstrations of demands of the part- 
time, full-time, and over-time schedulk 
Here were the day shift, the night shift, the 
swing shift, working before one’s eyes. Here 
were the needs and the ways of meeting them 
Here 
that intrigued both research man and. operat 
Here, above all, was the liv 
ing demonstration that technical problen 
and human problems are inseparable and cor 
cern us all, however our job may be labeled 
Here were the intangibles as well as the tan 


gibles that motivate men and women, in con 


plainly presented was a laboratory 


ing man alike. 


stant operation 
As for the “how,” 
incentives Can postpone fatigue, 


it became evident that 
but cannot 


eliminate it, if it is real fatigue 


Physical fit- 


ness, mental alertness, emotional stability, 


social adjustment—jobs require these in dif 


¢ 


ferent proportions, workers possess them t 
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} 
different degrees. The “‘how’’ must consider or training has its important place, bu | } fdu 
all of these. It did. Motion Study elabo- should permeate everything that influenc: ae 4 
rated where it needed to, simplified where it activity. Ry commas 

8. The arts of communication are t/ ; — 

could! .: . : ywn V 
effective ways in which human relatio; ” 

Wuat Have We Learnep? are carried on. They can be learned, if rh, ing, b 

: learner wants to use them; they can b. train | 

Now we come to the post-war years. The taught if real cooperation between teacher | if the 

material we have accumulated must be evalu- and student is established. requit 

ated. The problems that face us must be 9. Individual differences are important, includ 

solved. First they must be stated, then ways but likenesses, are just as important. W, welco 


learn to think, feel, and act together by 
starting with likenesses, and supplement. 
ing by the differences that individuals Cat 
contribute to group thinking. 

10. Scientific management has reached 


in which we are going to attack them must be 
worked out. Industry is returning to its re- 
stricted sphere. Personnel demanded by war 
needs are returning to industry, either di- 


rectly, or after a training period in school or ; a 
college. the point where it is today by recognizing } 
; ; the importance of the human element, and 
What have we learned? One can atecmpe can go as far and as fast as it uses all thar 
to list only a few indications of progress: che human sciences have to offer. 


1. Human resources have proved to be wr ‘ 
the most important resources of industry, Scientific management is only one of the 


of the Armed Services, of the country. forces that have made contributions to such 
2. Adequately trained human beings findings as these. It has helped in urging } 
can handle material resources more effec- that the scientific method and objectivity be 
tively than the less adequately trained. = used. It has helped in urging the importancc 
4 pene oa ag gs only rj of the human element in industry, where it 
the needed skills to do the work require’, has not always been recognized, as well as in | 
but in appreciation of the needed satis- tied or “ 
nad pooch the other institutions of this modern world 
factions that the work should bring. bites Raita Oia dialing tie hnical 
4. Skills include knowledge, dexterity, “* 7S me Ae ih: = me technical prog- 
and ability to meet a changing situation. Sos es eS See oe that social 
5. Satisfaction may be intangible as Progress can catch up,’” but that technical 
well astangible. Wages, bonuses, etc.,must progress is dependent upon people, is eager 
be supplemented by liking for the work it- to serve human progress, can be fused with 
self, its pace, its rhythms, the method by human progress; that invention and all that 
which it is done, the companionship it jt brings with it can free, develop, and inspire 
offers, the prestige one acquires by doingit, man. 
enc. B . . . . 
and large, scientific management is in- 
6. Personnel work and operating work f os g ; 
os : .- articulate. It does rather than talks, and 
alike are concerned with human relations. basa tebe 1 hnical ] 
Both may become technical, with little re- ra nthe, deo ~<a gtr teaay 4 fe ams.. tenea 
gard for the human element. Both have It deals largely in practice an from that it 
evolves its theories or leaves them for some- 


possibilities of developing better human 
relations. one else to evolve. It stands in the popular ; 


7. Education is essential. It should mind for ‘‘work in industry or business,"’ al- 
prepare not only for the first job, but forall though it concerns itself with activity in } 
= 2 jy pe tap howe many other fields, with hospitals, surgery, 
all the time, and poet itself uk the er pereneeeureeme. Ie is 
whole life of the individual, from pre-natal Cueany eEENNS in. gecbiems ef peronac! | 
care to learning how to retire and how to relations and in problems of operation, in- | 
die. It must concern itself with the re- “luding production and sales. It is often 

supposed to be simply a means of getting | 


sources of each of us, as a person, and as a ' 
member of a group, and with the ever- things done, although it concerns itself with 


changing development and relationships getting things done with greater satisfaction 
that life should bring. Planned education to everyone concerned. : 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMEN 





Educators can be of great service in study- 
1g. translating, and interpreting scientific 
management. They may find it of use in their 

wn work. They will surely find it interesr- 

¢ because part of their responsibility is to 
train people for jobs. They may find it a help 
if they need arguments as to why people 
require education for life, in all its aspects, 
including training for work. They may 
welcome its reenforcement of their own belief 


_J Lillian M. Gilbreth needs no introduction to our readers 


firm of consulting management engin 


Professor of Management, Purdue University, she has also made outstanding 


contributions to the literature in bh 


husband); 
Disabled’ (with Edna Yost); 


ment’ 


“The Psychology of Management’’ ; 
“The Homemaker and Her Job’’; 
“The Foreman and Manpower Manage 
(with Alice Rice Cook 
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that human resources are of prime impor- 


tance, requiring to be discovered, used, con 





served, and developed They may include 





among theit responsibilities finding a lequate 





members of their own group to work in in- 





dustry itself, « operating with those who 
work in schools and colleges, in order that 





human beings and human relations may come 
to be as fine and constructive as they ought 


to be 


President of 


cers, director »f courses in motion study, 


er field 


“Applied Motion Study'’ (with her 


Among her publications are 


““Normal Lives for the 














The Role of the American Council on Education 


In Student Personnel Work’ 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


Vice-President, American Council on Education 


OR MORE than twenty years the American 
Council on Education has had an active in- 
terest in student personnel work. This inter- 
est is reflected in three distinct types of Coun- 
cil activities: interpreting and promoting 
student personnel work; providing instru- 
ments and techniques to be employed in stu- 
dent personnel work; and aiding institutions 
through information and consultation to de- 
velop and improve their personnel programs. 
The first step in interpreting and promoting 
student personnel work was taken in 1926 
when a newly established Committee on Per- 
sonnel Methods, of which Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes was Chairman, arranged for Profes- 
sor L. B. Hopkins to make a survey of what a 
number of representative institutions were 
doing to assist students to develop as individ- 
uals. The Hopkins report, published in the 
autumn of 1926, was one of the first authori- 
tative statements in this field. In the earlier 
years of its activity the Council also pub- 
lished a series of articles on such subjects as 
“College Entrance Certificates,’’ ‘“The Di- 
vergence in the Interpretation of Entrance 
Units," “Army Experiments with Progress 
and Proficiency Tests,’’ “‘Cooperation in Per- 
sonnel Work,’’ ‘‘A United Attack on Person- 
nel Problems,"’ “‘Predicting College Achieve- 
ment as a Basis for Educational Guidance,"’ 
‘Personnel Administration in Colleges,’’ and 
‘Personnel Procedure in Colleges.”’ 

As the scope of personnel services gradually 
expanded, the Committee on Personnel Meth- 
ods, later renamed the Committee on Mea- 
surement and Guidance, focused its attention 
on the development of tests and records, and 
a second committee, the Committee on Stu- 
dent Personnel Work, was appointed. The 


! An address at the meeting of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, Columbus, Ohio, March 28, 
1947. 





field. 


latter committee has devoted its attention 
primarily to the preparation and publication 


of materials designed to interpret and pro- 


mote the student personnel point of view 
The following brochures, widely used by per- 
sonnel officers, have been prepared under its 
auspices: 


The Student Personnel Point of View, Series I, 
No. 3, June, 1937 

Educational Counseling of College Students, 
Series VI, No. 1, April, 1939 

Occupational Orientation of College Students, 
Series VI, No. 2, April, 1939 

Social Competence and College Students, Scrics 
VI, No. 3, September, 1940 

Religious Counseling of College Students, Series 
VI, No. 4, April, 1943 

Counseling and Postwar Educational Oppor- 
tunities, Series VI, No. 5, May, 1944 

Student Personnel Work in the Postwar College, 
Series VI, No. 6, April, 1945 

Financial Assistance for College Students, 
Series VI, No. 7, September, 1946 


In addition to the brochures just noted, the 
following are in preparation: ‘‘Counseling 
for Mental Health,’’ Brochure on the Use of 
Tests, Brochure on Faculty Counseling, Op- 
portunities for Graduate Study. ' 

The preparation of these materials requires 
the cooperation of many leaders in the person- 
nel field. Conferences are held for the pur- 
pose of exploring the need for new bro- 
chures and subcommittees are appointed to 
prepare the materials. The preliminary draft 
of a brochure is circulated not only among the 
members of the Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel Work, but among authorities on the 
subject dealt with in the brochure. These 
activities provide a valuable means for the 
exchange of points of view and for bringing 
together the best thought of leaders in the 
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The second major contribution of the Coun- 
cil has been the provision of instruments and 
techniques to be employed in student person- 
nel work. Since 1924 the Council has pub- 
lished and distributed annually the Psycho- 
logical Examination prepared by Professor 
L. L. Thurstone. The extent to which this 
test is used is indicated by data for the last six 
months of 1946. During this period 500 col- 
leges used the test, and 348,000 copies of both 
the high school and college forms were dis- 
tributed. Professor Thurstone has also pre- 
pared a test of primary mental abilities, of 
which the Council distributed 23,000 sets 
during the same period. 

The Cooperative Test Service, which was 
organized in 1930 under the direction of the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance, 
has also prepared a large number of tests and 
examinations, chiefly of the objective type, 
for the purpose of aiding high schools and 
colleges in classifying students on the basis of 
their achievement and in evaluating the 
achievement of students in a wide variety of 
academic subjects. 

Quite as important as the actual prepara- 
tion and distribution of these tests has been 
the promotion of the idea among high schools 
and colleges that the measurement of educa- 
tional achievement is an important phase of 
both secondary and higher education. That 
this point of view has gradually gained 
ground is indicated by the increase in the 
number of tests distributed to high schools 
and colleges. In 1933-1934 the total sales 
of tests by the Cooperative Test Service 
amounted to 453,470. In 1945-1946 the total 
sales amounted to 1,584,541. Since the be- 
ginning of its operation the Cooperative Test 
Service has distributed more than 14 million 
test booklets, and during the past fourteen 
years it has distributed more than 12 million 
answer sheets. 

In response to requests from educational 
groups the program of the Cooperative Test 
Service is being extended in new directions. 
Among the areas in which tests have recently 
been developed are freshman placement, col- 
lege chemistry, and the Nationwide High 
School Testing Program. The Nationwide 
High School Testing Program was initiated 
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in January, 1946, under the directien of E. F. 
Lindquist of the State University of Iowa 
During the first year that these tests were 
available, more than 143,000 copies of the 
Cooperative Test on Recent Social and Scien- 
tific Developments were distributed to 664 
high schools in 44 states. The number of 
schools administering the test and the number 
of individuals taking it are considerably 
larger this year. This program is especially 
important because it provides secondary 
schools with highly comparable measures and 
unusually adequate norms of achievement in 
the area of general education which hitherto 
have been largely neglected, but which from 
the standpoint of citizenship are of great im- 
portance. 


VETERANS’ SERVICE 


With the return of veterans to the colleges 
and the high schools there appeared a grow- 
ing demand for an opportunity to take the 
General Educational Development Examina- 
tions and certain subject-matter examinations 
prepared under the auspices of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute to provide vali- 
dating evidence of education gained either by 
informal study or through courses offered by 
USAFI. In response to this demand the Coun- 
cil organized the Veterans’ Testing Service 
located in Chicago. During 1946, 12,554 in- 
dividual veterans took one or more of these 
examinations under the Veterans’ Testing 
Service, and a great many more examinations 
were administered in testing centers. This 
service is provided not only to aid veterans to 
secure sound credentials, but also to aid the 
schools, colleges, and employers in making a 
fair appraisal of the veteran's educational 
status for the purpose of classification. 

Since 1939 the Council has also prepared 
and administered annually examinations de- 
signed to aid school administrators in the 
selection and classification of teachers, and to 
aid institutions preparing teachers to evaluate 
the achievement of their graduates. While 
less directly related to student personnel ser- 
vices than are most of the other tests pro- 
vided by the Council, the Teacher Examina- 
tions are proving increasingly important as a 
means of aiding school administrators and 
college administrators to define the compe- 
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tencies which teachers should have, and to 
evaluate objectively the qualifications of 
teachers in terms of national norms. 

New instruments of measurement are con- 
stantly being developed as demand arises for 
them. For example, there is now being de- 
veloped under the auspices of the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance of the Council 
a battery of tests in modern languages. In 
connection with a National Survey of Phar- 
macy, now in progress, tests are being con- 
structed for the purpose of selection and 
classification of pharmacy students. 

While there are already available some 
schedules and tests in the fields of personality 
and vocational aptitude, much remains to be 
done toward the development of more ade- 
quate instruments of this type. The Council 
is exploring this field. 

This brief résumé does not present an ex- 
haustive statement of the Council's interest or 
its activities in the field of tests and measure- 
ment. It does indicate, however, the im- 
portance which the Council attaches to the 
use of objective measures for understanding 
the abilities and achievements of students as 
a basis for giving them intelligent counsel and 
effective instruction. 

It has long been recognized that if tests are 
to be used effectively and wisely they must be 
recorded and interpreted in an intelligible 
form. With this in mind the Council's Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance has for 
a number of years devoted considerable effort 
to the preparation of cumulative records to be 
used in the schools and colleges. These 
records are designed to give a graphic profile 
of the students’ scores on various types of 
tests and examinations; to show the relation 
of individual scores to available norms; and 
to record individual growth. Because these 
Cumulative Records require considerable 
clerical service, and because many educators 
have not been convinced of their value, they 
have not been used as widely as might be de- 
sired. That their use is fairly widespread, 
however, is indicated by the fact that during 
the last six months of 1946 the Council dis- 
tributed more than 30,000 college forms, and 

more than 14,000 high school forms. 

As a further means of giving an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the techniques of test 


construction and of the principles underlying 
their use and interpretation, a volume o; 
measurement is now being prepared under th¢ 
editorship of E. F. Lindquist. The contribu- 
tors to this volume are outstanding authori- 
ties in the field of measurement. While the 
volume will be technical in its treatment of 
the subject, it will nevertheless be the most 
up-to-date source of information to indivi- 
duals who have a special interest in the con- 
struction and use of measuring instruments 


PERSONNEL ProGrRams AIDED 


Finally, the Council is endeavoring to aid 
institutions and organizations in developing 
and improving their personnel programs. In 
this connection I shall mention three specific 
projects: 


A special commission of the Council on 
the accreditation of Service experience was 
organized in December, 1945, to aid insti- 
tutions to deal with the special problems 
presented by the return of the veterans 
This commission, in cooperation with edu- 
cational organizations and representatives 
of educational institutions, has formulated 
policies relating to the accreditation of edu- 
cational credentials presented by veterans, 
and the staff of the commission has held 
extensive conferences throughout the 
country for the purpose of or educa- 
tional administrators to implement these 
policies. Through the work of the com- 
mission and the agencies that have co- 
operated with it, much of the chaos with 
reference to the education of veterans 
which existed following World War I has 
been avoided. 

A study is now being made of the adjust- 
ment problems of disabled veterans. The 
purpose of this study is not so much to 
identify the problems as it is to aid institu- 
tions to improve their educational and 
counseling programs for veterans. It may 
be of passing interest in this connection to 
know that the national organization of the 
Disabled American Veterans has under- 
written this study. 

The Committee on Student Personne! 
Work of the Council from time to time has 
had under discussion the possibility of 
providing some type of consultation service 
to institutions. This matter has also been 
considered by the American College Per- 
sonnel Association and, undoubtedly, by 
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other organizations. The demand for this 
type of service, as was indicated by re- 
peated requests coming directly to the 
Council as well as to the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work, grew to such a 
degree that it was felt an experimental proj- 
ect might well be undertaken in this area. 
The Committee on Student Counseling of 
the Hazen Foundation, which also recog- 
nized the importance of this type of service, 
agreed to make available to the Council a 
small grant to underwrite a consultation 
project on student personnel work. A sub- 
committee of the Council's Committee on 
Student Personnel Work is responsible for 
the policies and procedures relating to this 
project. Because of the limited amount of 
the grant, the availability of the consulta- 
tion service was announced to only a se- 
lected group of colleges and universities. 
The initial response of the institutions has 
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been enthusuastic and fully justifies the be- 
lief that there is a widespread need for this 
type of service 


It is the function of the American Council 
on Education to attempt to aid education at 
all levels to fulfill its responsibility to the 
children in our schools and the students in out 
colleges. As is evidenced by this brief ac 
count of the Council's activities in student 
personnel work, it recognizes that one of the 
important services to be rendered to educa- 
tion is to promote continuously an interest in 
the individual to be educated, to provide the 
instruments and techniques essential to an 
understanding of the individual's aptitudes, 
abilities, and achievements, and to aid insti- 
tutions in organizing and improving their 
student personnel services 


_/J Ohio-born, A. J. Brumbaugh did his graduate work at the University of\_ 
Chicago, where he later was Professor of Education and Dean of Students 

@| He served on many important national and international committees andhas 8 
published numerous technical studies in the field of education. He has been 

"Vice-President of the American Council on Education since 1944. 
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OpeNING VoLuME XXVI 


ITH THIs issue we begin Volume XXVI. 

We auspicious 
beginning, carrying as it does the first pub- 
lished report of scores made on the Army 
General Classification Test by Army per- 
sonnel, grouped according to the occupations 
they followed in civilian life 


believe it to be an 


In view of the 
practical and theoretical value attached to 
such data we know the vocational guidance 
constituency has eagerly awaited their re- 
lease and we are highly gratified that we are 
permitted to sponsor their appearance. 

We hope that Occupations may maintain 
this high standard during the coming year. 
An unusually large number of articles are 
accepted for publication covering a wide 
variety of interests. Among them are: 
“Value of Part-time Jobs for Maladjusted 
Boys,’’ by Russell Fornwalt; “‘Vocational 
Guidance in China,”’ by C. J. Ho; ‘‘Recent 
Occupational Trends,’’ by Lester M. Pearl- 
man; ‘‘Evaluation and Methods of Indivi- 
dual Appraisal,’’ by Arthur E. Traxler; and 
‘A Ten-Year Follow-up of Graduates of a 
Washington, D. C., High School,’’ by Celia 
Oppenheimer. 

Subscribers as well as the editors have a 
stake in Occupations. In order to give the 
former an opportunity to share in the plan- 
ning of its contents, the Publications Com- 
mittee of NVGA has prepared a questionnaire 
and check-list which will appear in the 
November issue. On this form, subscribers 
will be asked to register opinions and offer 
suggestions which they would like to see 
carried out in their Journal. We hope you 
will assemble your constructive ideas during 
the coming month so that you can fill out 

the questionnaire and return it promptly. 


ForeiGn Countries Neep Our Arp 


In previous issues we have described the 
efforts which the Committee on International 
Relations of NVGA has made to establish 
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relations with persons and organizations 
that promote vocational guidance in foreig; 
countries. Attention was called to the re- 
quests coming from these countries for litera- 
ture describing methods used in the United 
States. 

One Branch of the Association has demon- 
strated how easy it is for every member 
respond to this plea. At a meeting of the 
Southern California Branch a member of the 
Committee on International Relations 
pointed out the need and as a result received a 
wealth of materials—outlines of courses: 
materials mimeographed for class-use; record 
forms; blanks used in interviewing; books 
and pamphlets. These were promptly ship- 
ped to a correspondent in a foreign country 
who is thoroughly trained and will use them 
in upgrading counselors. 

Such acts of international amity are as 
important as the sending of food and cloth- 
ing. If each Branch would follow the ex- 
ample of Southern California the total result 
would be highly significant. If you would 
like to adopt the plan, address Margaret E 
Bennett, Board of Education, Pasadena, 
Calif., Chairman of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations. 

Exerts INFLueNce INTERNA- 
TIONALLY 


OccuPATIONS 


This Journal has been trying to make its 
contribution by establishing exchanges with 
foreign periodicals representing vocational 
guidance. The present list is as follows: 
Revista Nacional de Cultura (Venezuela); 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada 
(Spain); The Australian Management Re- 
view; Le Sourd et L’ Aveugle (Belgium); 
The Careers Guide (South Africa); Bulletin 
de L’Institut National D’Etude du Travial et 
D'’Orientation Professionnelle (France); 
Berufsberatung und Berufsbildung et Orienta- 


tion Formation Professionnelles (Switzer- 


(Please turn to page 67.) 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








The President’s Letter 


ur AssociIATION now has the largest 
& lweren in its history. Though some 
of our activities were curtailed or inter- 
rupted by the war there is evidence of a sub- 
stantial growth in NVGA leadership on 
several fronts summer of 1945. 
Examples of this trend are provided by recent 
and current work of the Professional Train- 
ing Division and of the Public Relations, 
Professional Membership, Publications, and 
Ethical Practices Committees. Other di- 
visions and standing committees have in- 


since the 


teresting projects under way. 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Jour- 
nal, enters the new year with much interest- 
ing material already received for publication 
in its twenty-sixth volume. The Journal is a 
tower of strength and will continue to serve 
counselors and personnel workers in its unique 
way; it has no counterpart in its field. 


The Association has been invited to be one 
of the sponsoring organizations for the White 
House Conference on Family Life to be held in 
the spring of 1948, and a representative of the 
Trustees will serve as a member of the Spon- 
soring Committee. Our contribution to this 
Conference will be in the fields of career 
planning and occupational adjustment, areas 
in which the factor of family life is of great 
significance, as al] counselors well know. 


Our iriterest in international relations, with 
particular reference to vocational guidance, 
which was stimulated last year by Margaret 
E. Bennett and Harry D. Kitson, is being 
carried forward this year under the leader- 
ship of a special committee of which Dr. 
Bennett is Chairman. This is a very im- 
portant and timely project, one to which 
NVGA can make a contribution and from 
which we can also receive much benefit. 


Owing to a feeling on the part of many of 
our members that the work of some of our 


committees 1s facilitated by having tl hair 
men serve more than one year, and also ow 

to the fact that the 1946-1947 commi 
some cases were obliged because of eff of 
the war emergency to b work lat 
and without the benefit of immediat past 
experience, you will note that some of last 
year's chairmen have been reappointed fot 
this year. In other cases t uirmanshit 
has passed to other hands accord to 
regular plan set up by the group 1 f A | 
the sub-divisions of the Association hav 
very competent leadership. However, as 
Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, present Trus ind 
immediate past President, pointed out in 
Occupations, last year (Novemb 1946 
the work of divisions and committees. 


through which NVGA’'s national influence is 


largely exerted, requires the participation of 
many of our members. We hope that all 
who are asked to serve in these groups will 
find it possible to do so 

Our 75 afhliated Branches onstitute 


NVGA's most potent asset and greatest r 
I have alread 


source t 
“ 
hes and will continue to 
} 


of all of these Branx 
be in touch with them t 
May I take this opportunity to greet all the 


members of our afhiliates, and the members-at- 


1roughout the year 


t 


| 
nd ask for your continued interest and 


large, : 
support. If you are ““local’’ m 
is the time to join NVGA, receive your ow 

copies of OccuPATIONS, enjoy full participa 
tion in our Conventions and other activities, 
of all, stimulate the 


mbers, WwW 


and, most 
growth of the counseling profession All of 


important 


the older professional group have made their 
greatest gains through strong national an 
Both 
general and professional membership "Cc 
gener: and professionali memberships are 
far lower than 


local organizations working as a unit 


available at a cost which 1s 
those prevailing in other professional or- 


ganizations. 
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Through ‘‘doing better what we are already 
doing,’’ through developing new lines of 
activity, and through the advantages of in 


creased membership, NVGA can go forward 


with the vigorous program which is 
needed.—WarreN K. Layton 
News of Branches 
Puerto Rico 
Ten school superintendents, 101 prin- 


cipals, and 169 teacher advisers in voca- 
tional guidance attended the in-service train- 
ing conference held by the OIGS, reports 
Felix P. Cornier, Assistant Supervisor. Ad- 
ministration, supervision, and programs in 
the high schools of the Island were topics for 
discussion. 

Certificates of Teacher Adviser in Voca- 
tional Guidance, valid for use in the Puerto 
Rico schools, or private school ac- 
credited by the Insular Department of Edu- 
cation, have been issued. The 
mandatory by law of the Insular Legislative 
Assembly. 

Group activities in vocational guidance 


any 


action was 


in the homerooms of the junior high schools 
are scheduled for 30-minute periods twice a 
week. . . Vocational counselors were ap- 
pointed on an experimental basis last year 
in two vocational trade schools. The OIGS 
has issued a directory of practically all the 
public and institutions granting 
scholarships and financial aid to high school 
veterans, and adults in Puerto 
Rico. Branch meetings have had good 
attendance. One hundred sixteen 
teacher advisers in vocational guidance have 
petitioned the Puerto Rico Teachers Associa- 
tion to create a Counselors Department in 
the Association. ... José Gueits is director, 
University of Puerto Rico Counseling Center, 
and David Bravo is director of the center, 
Polytechnic Institute, San German. 


private 


students, 


MariTIME BRANCH 


The Executive Committee met last spring 
at Truro, N. S., to plan for the annual meeting 
to be held in Moncton, N. B., in October. 


Some of the topics to be featured are: review 
of guidance and personnel work in the Mari- 
time Provinces during the past year; rela- 


tionship between the schools and industr 


labor unions; general survey of the 


economic situation. 


Errata 


In spite of careful checking, some e1 
appear in the Membership Directory, Ap: 
1947, Occupations. Following are the 
rected listings for professional and ge: 
members: 


Arenssen, Lillian, Dir., Interboro Inst.. 
W. 42 Street, New York City. 

Broom, P. M.., Prof. of Educ. and Psy 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (Brow 
in Directory. ) 

Crosby, Bertha, Couns., Pub. Schs., 
Vermont St., Detroit 8, (Omitted fr 
Directory. ) 

Erteschick, Avram, Psych., 100 Central Par 
S., New York City 19. 

Hanf, Martha, Couns., H. S., Belmont, Ma 
(Omitted from Directory 

Hayes, Laurence J. W., Exec. Dir., Pu 
Empl. Res. Inst., 612 R St., N. W., Was! 
ington, D.C. 

*Hickman, Mildred M., Dir., Guid. 
Placement, Pub. Schs., 1380 E. Sixth § 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jacobs, Abraham, Jewish Voc. 
Keith Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kinkade, Alice E., Asst. Prin., Oceansid 
Pub. Schs., 465 Merrick Rd., Rockvil 
Centre, N. Y. 

Long, Louis, Asst. Prof., Dir., Div. Testing 
and Guid., Dir. Voc. Adv. Unit, Colleg: 
of the City of New York, New York 31 

*Peck, Mrs. Martin W., Act. Exec. Se 
Mass. Soc. Mental Hygiene, 3 Joy Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Shennan, Susan E., Dir., Guid. and Placc 
Pub. Schs., 27 Ocean St., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

*Smutz, Harold T., Chief, Reg. Exam. and 
Place. Div., Ninth U. S. Civil Serv. Re- 
gion, New Federal Bldg., St. Louis 1. 

Taylor, Elizabeth L., Place. Sec., Univ 
Rochester, Rochester 7, N. Y. 


* Professional Members. 


Serv., 3 


’ 


N.V.G.A. Convention 


March 29-April 1, 1948 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 








— ——— 
Who's Who and Where 





Water V. BrncuaM, has resigned as Chief 
Psychologist of the War Department. A 
Licutenant Colonel in the Personnel Branch 
of the General Staff at the end of World War 
I, he was recalled in 1940 to help reorganize 
the Army's Classification system. He was 
Boncerned with the development of the Per- 
sonnel Procedures Section, the Personnel Re- 
Bearch Section, and the Occupational Analy- 
Bis Section. Since 1946 he has been Chairman 
pf the Council Advisory to the Director of 
Personnel and Administration, War Depart- 
ment General Staff. After an extended vaca- 
tion on his Maine island he will return to 
Washington as part-time expert consultant to 
the Secretary of War and Chairman of the 
Council Advisory to the Director of Personnel 

nd Administration, War Department Gen- 


eral Staff. 


ANDERSON gave two graduate 


Roy N. 
courses in vocational guidance at the summer 
session of the University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras. He reported that the P. R. Branch 
was active and that 6,000 students were en- 
rolled at the University. His extra-curricular 
activities included deep sea fishing, beach 
parties, and visits to the homes of sugar 


planters. 


The following taught at summer schools: 
Cuarves R. Foster, the Pennsylvania State 
College; Epwarp Lanpy, University of 
Maine; Gertrupe Forrester, Boston Uni- 
versity; Kenneta Horcuxiss, Harotp W. 
Gotpinc, Albany State Teachers College; 
Frep Karrer, STANLEY Ostrom, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Ruporps Corvint, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Gorpre Kasacx, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 


Exxa Stepnens Barrett, State Supervisor, 
OIGS, North Carolina, was conference leader, 
at the twelfth annua! Student Careet Confer- 
ence, Alabama College, Montevallo. Ro- 
CHELLE Ropp Gacuet, Director of the Voca- 


tional Advisory Servi at the ( 


rected rnc mnferen 


is Direct f G Pp Schoo 

Cumberla Maryla M Brew was 
formerly sub-ma Milo Hig School 
Maine, and had s 1 as P it the 


At the f B 
versity Guidat Workshop the follow 
were on the staff: Danret A. Roruer 
Assistant Director Consultants: Max | 
Barer, Franx G. Davis, Loren S. Hap 
and Harotp F. MAHoney 

ArTHuR F. Donae, Professor of Industria] 
Education, University of Illino vas tl 
official representatiy NVGA a 
stallation of George D. Stoddard as P1 | 
of the U ty, M | 1947 


FREDERICK GEHLMAN ha b ipp inted 
Editor of the Test Department, Science R 
search Associates. He is completing study 
for his doctorate at the University of Chicago 
where he had been serving as assistant to L. 
L. Thurston¢ D war he was a 
Naval officer 

KENNETH ASHCRAFT has trat rred ft 
the Denver Regional Office, V. A., to becon 
Assistant Chief, Advisement and Guida 
Division, Branch Office 13 

Dean Forrest H. Kirkpatrick of Betha 
College was visiting professor at the | 
sity of Pittsburgh summer session, 194 
ing courses in personnel and labor m 
ment 

Dorotrny Porter Isom has gone to Ho 
lulu, T. H., as Assistant Director, Fort Rug 
Area School 

Harry A. Wann is now Director of Divi 


sion of Education and Religious Affairs, Wat 
Department, Wiesbaden, Germany 








OCC! 


we D. ScHart 


R Is personn coun- 


ran College of Education, 


Freperick J. Gaupet, Director of the 
Guidance Center, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
ology, Hoboken, New Jersey, has been 
elected Pres t, Metropolitan (New York 
Assi Ap] 1 Psychology 

FRANK | cHER who had b Director, 
Veterans Counseling Program, University of 
Michigan, now Director, Opportunities 
Service, Ohio State University, succeeding 
HAro.Lp Ep 

S. M N JusTi in Analyst, Appret 
tice Traini Serv U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washing D. « Before his service 
in the U. S. Navy, he was State Supervisor 


OIGS, North Carolina. 


VirGINIA Lynn, who had been on the staff 
of the University of Wyoming, is Dean 
of Women, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebraska 


now 


Professor 
Franklin Col- 
He had formerly 


} 


of Howard College, Birming- 


P. M. Broom has been appointed 
of Education and Psychology, 


Franklin, 


been on the staff 


ieg 


Indiana 


ham, Alabama. 


Harotp A. CoopripEeR is now Assistant 
Registrar, Aurora College, Illinois. He re- 


cently completed requirements for the Master 
of Science degree in Guidance and Personnel 


Work at Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


Epwarp M. Carter, formerly Counselor, 
Newark College of Engineering, New Jersey, 
is now Dean of Men, Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri. 


WARREN is Now an associate in 
National Life 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


Excmer ( 
the Department of Personnel, 
Insurance Company, 

le had been for 19 years Registrar and Direc- 
tor of Personnel, Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine. During the War he was Chief, Per- 
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Affairs Division, AAF Person 


tribution Command. 


sonal 


G. 
pointed Director of Vocational Guida: 
Placement, Occidental College, Los As 
She had been instructor in psychology 


M ARGUERITI VANDEVER has bec 


Cc lege. 


Maryellen Lombardi 


Mrs. Maryellen 
bardi will-read with sorrow 

Los Angeles, May 28 
| 


served 


Friends of Maher | 


of her deat 
Mrs. Lombard 
for a 
system of Los and at the tin 
her death was VI 
High School 

She had received 


guidance at 


e-principal of the San | 


the doctor's degree 
Teachers Colleg« 
lumbia University, and was an active n 
ot the Southern California Branch of N\ 
She leaves 


cational 


her husband, John Lom! 
who is on the faculty of Los Angeles | 
College, and two children. 


Major Mabel C. Murray 


Friends of Major Mabel (¢ 
distressed to hear of her death, August ? 
1947, afrer a short An ardent 
vocate of vocational guidance, she had be 
member of the New York City Brat 
NVGA for nearly 20 years 

Born in Albany, N. Y., she was graduat 
from Hunter College. 1931 she 
been Director of the Salvation Army \ 
tional Guidance and Placement Bureau, N 
York City. She had previously served 
the Army's editorial and family welfare 
partments. 


Murray w 


illness. 


> 


Since 


From a casual placement service Ma 


Murray developed an efficient, up-to-dat 


Vocational Guidance and Placement Burea 
which became one of the resources to wl 
for 


New 


students were referred training fit 


various umMiversities in York ( 


Major Murray was particularly interested 
the placement of persons with handicaps 
age or physical disability. 
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Your Officers and Trustees 


Informal 


Warren K. Layton, President 


SW arren Kenneth Layton has lived in Michi- 

n since 1919. Arriving in Ann Arbor in 
Be cober of that year from military service, he 
ok a job as Research Assistant at the Uni- 
@ersity of Michigan and renewed the graduate 
@udy interrupted by World War I. During 
Sic war he served successively as civilian em- 
Bloyce, officer in the testing and classification 
@ recruits, and as Chief Educational Officer in 
Gencral Hospital Number 19. Interested in 
Betroit’s growing school system, Dr. Layton 
Pined the staff of the Psychological Clinic of 
he Detroit Public Schools in 1920, became a 
@punselor in 1923, and has continued in gui- 
Mance work in Detroit since that time 

Born in Potomac, Illinois, of English- 
Brench-Irish-Scotch forebears, and educated 
Bt Northwestern University and the Univer- 
Sity of Illinois, Warren Layton enjoys his 
Bdopted state, though he has traveled widely 
and likes the whole United States. Living 
and working in a restless, occasionally turbu- 
Bent, and never too placid community, he 
Bas found his job no dull routine, is always 
Stimulated by Detroit's kaleidoscopic per- 
Bonality, confident of its future. But to di- 
Rersify his experience and learn more about 
Detroit youth, Dr. Layton has found time to 
Work after hours in a number of non-school 
Activities (a motor plant, a child-care agency, 
@ boys’ club, and others). 

His principal evening diversion over the 
years has been reading, mainly biography, 
istory, travel, and literary criticism. Dr. 
Layton is an ardent motorist and enjoys week 
ends and vacations in his car. A more recent 
hobby is photography. An abiding interest is 
NVGA.—Warren K. Layton, Director, Divi- 
yion of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools. 


George S. Speer, Vice-President 


Born in Oak Park, Illinois, one of five boys 
Mother thought we were well behaved, 
neighbors disagreed. Attended the Univer- 


Sketches 


sity of Wisconsin, Central YMCA Coll 
and the University of Chicago. Scho 
interrupted by my [requ nt desires to see t 


1 ‘* } 11 1 
world,’’ which led me to wander all over this 


country After marrying a Wisconsin school] 
teacher, settled down, and have since then 
only wandered professionally Two < 
dren, a daughter who looks like n las 
who looks like his m Hob! book 
and refinishing old furnicu Basement 
piled high with tl I'm ) to fix’ o 
““might need’’ some ti Used t ak f 
masks of friends, but finally had to ose b 
tween masks and f Kept the f1 ls, 
4 LIVE If com l R i 
Cross, Community ( ( S. Sy R 


Edward Landy, Treasurer 


Born and reared a went to that 
““Athens of America’ also com! y know 
as the “Hub of the | 
rectly pronounced as “ Bawston Alt 
hailing from Boston I did not care for bak 
beans, oysters on the half shell, and wou 


-ather « a ey ae aay 
rather cat stcak than iopster any day 
My undergraduate school was the Massa- 
1; 


y 


chusetts State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 


} r 


and my graduate degrees were obtained at 
In spite of all that, | chink the rest 


Harvard. 
of the country is just as good as New Eng 
land, although I don’t know of a better 
place to spend the summer. 

Among n 
(usually two 


y hobbies are reading, slecy 


cups of coffee before retit 
helps me to sleep more soundly), and trying 
to avoid work (not very successfully 
Don’: tell anyone 
propaganda by my wife, I am beginning to 
like Bridge (especially now that I have found 
ay the EDWARD 


Hig 


1 | 
Dut after tweive years ol 


out how to pl gam 
Lanpy, Director of Guidance, Montclair 
Montclair, N. J 


To be cont j 


F ; 
School ° 








N.V.G.A. Divisions and Committees 


Reports Given at National Convention! 


Placement and Follow-up Division 


Reports from the Field on Meeting Placement 
Needs of Inexperienced Workers 


Keen interest in good placement facilities 


for inexperienced workers, on the part of 


counselors from schools, state employment 


ofmees, 


veterans groups, United States Em- 
ployment Service, and social agencies, was 
breakfast meeting held in 
30 March 29, 1947. 
The group also demonstrated a great deal of 
interest in experimental cooperative educa- 
tion and work-experience programs carried 


evident at the 


Columbus at A.M., 


on in conjunction with vocational counseling 
and placement programs of secondary schools. 
Speakers gave reports of various types of 
organization that are functioning in the field 
and lively (but too brief owing 
from the floor 
attention on principles involved and 


d time) discussion 


on practical problems. 


Use or ScHoou FAcILities 


Sumner N. Horton, Administrative As- 
sistant, Department of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Detroit Public Schools; Lester A. 
Schloerb, Director, Occupational Research 
Bureau, Chicago Public Schools; Florence 
Murphy, Assistant Supervisor, Work-Ex- 
perience Section, Los Angeles Public Schools; 
and Thomas Ginn, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Boston Public Schools, gave brief, 
interesting reports of placement facilities in 
their respective school systems. 

Detroit: Mr. Horton reported that the 
Detroit Board of Education has provided 
in its Department of Guidance and Place- 
ment, a staff of nine professionally trained 
and experienced people supplemented with 
five clerical workers and full testing facili- 
ties, to give counseling, placement, and fol- 
low-up service to young men and women 16 
to 21 years of age in the Detroit Metropolitan 
Area. This staff is located in a central 
placement office in the downtown area. The 
office is open twelve months in the year, 
five and a half days a week. During the 


1 Continued from May Occupations 


twenty-five years of Detroit's exper 
an average of more than 60 per cent 
140,000 youth placed were securing 
jobs and practically all needed help ir 
ing adjustments from school to busi: 
industrial life. Under these conditi 
advantages of having general cou 
testing, and placement facilities in a 
unit are outstanding. 

In addition to counseling and placen 
service for out-of-school youth, a fin 
operative and school-work placement 
for students has been developed through ¢:} 
operation of the School's Central Place: 
office, employers, the Michigan State 
ployment Service, and counselors in s: 
high schools and vocational schools 
Detroit schools are enthusiastic 
program and believe that supplementing { 
mal classroom instruction in technical, 
dustrial, and commercial work is a-practic: 
means of convincing youth of the va 
education and a means of keeping then 
school until their courses are completed 


Over 


Chicago: Mr. Schloerb reported that 
Chicago each secondary school has a 
time placement counselor responsible 
counseling and placement of seniors, pot 
tial drop-outs, and of students who wish « 
work part time. In addition, the placemen 
counselor issues employment certificates tor 
students of the school who work part time 
full time, and also works closely with en: 
ployers who wish to consult with the scho 
regarding students available for employmen: 
Other points emphasized by Mr. Schloer 
include: close cooperation with the Illin 
Employment Service in helping  registe' 
students who desire to use this service; 
tinuous evaluation of part-time work being 
done by students in order that they may ga! 
full educational value of work without sac- 
rificing health or progress in school; city- 
wide use of placement counseling fort 
developed through joint committee act 
of employers and school personnel; and : 
continuous occupational research progra 


which keeps counselors and other sch 
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personnel acquainted with significant occu- 

ional developments. The Central Oc- 
cuipa tional Research office continues the 
g@pnscling and placement service for out-of- 
@bool youth and for students in search of 
work during school holidays. 

Boston: Mr. Ginn reported that the De- 

Prment of Vocational Guidance of the Bos- 
an Public Schools had completed thirty-five 

rs of continuous placement service for 
young people dropping out or graduating 
ffom junior and senior high schools. Ob- 
jectives of the service are fourfold, 2.¢., 
@ucational guidance, vocational guidance, 

cement, and follow-up. Their Central 
e is open twelve months in the year and 
Bes a staff of nine counselors. During the 
@hool year, part-time jobs are referred to 
@unselors in the schools nearest to the jobs. 
These counselors report placements monthly 
@ the Director of Vocational Guidance. At 
fresent, many veterans are being interviewed 
and counseled by staff in the Central Office 
fegarding college entrance, on-the-job train- 
Mg opportunities, and trade and vocational 
shoo! training. 

Los Angeles: Miss Murphy reported that 
fhe Central Employment Service in Los 
Angeles schools has been reorganized to 
Gperate in close connection with the Work- 
Experience Section of senior high schools. 
Functions include supplementary vocational 
@ptitude testing, job placement, field super- 
Vision of pupils asking school credit on the 
Work-school program and development and 
Soordination of the program among employ- 
@rs, schools, students, and parents. The 
Work is carried on through school employment 
Goordinators (one in each of the forty-six senior 
Bigh schools) responsible for employment 
Counseling and placement of pupils and as- 
Bistance to them in acquiring maximum 
Value from work experience; area employment 
foordinators who visit employers, counsel, 
and keep records of student workers on the 
job and assist in development of program in a 
Biven school district; and supervisors in the 
central office who are responsible for ad- 
ministration, testing programs, counseling, 
and placement of graduates not served by 
own school, and out-of-school students. 
Miss Murphy reported that at present Los 


are working in strict 


days schools are in ses 


Two speakers d« 


Evelyn Murray, 
ployment Servi or] 
the experiment at the ¢ 
High School in tha 


signed a trained 


ment of 4,500 d: | 
The Employment Service 
mented the school 5s ef 


and with a constant 
pupil-placement 


cessfully on the basis of vocatio 
training but also assist¢ 
munity by eliminating duplication of 


State Employment Service, 
York, reported tha 
June, 1945, the 


pupils in five rural schools 


once a week in each school, condu 
guidance and giving it 
It was founc 
little knowledge of job opportunities in ad 


that pupils in rural areas had 


jacent urban centers and little realization of 
the occupational fields in which their abi 


occupational choice was | mited 
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facilities or from which recruiting repre- 
sentatives visited the schools seeking work- 
ers.—Epitra Durr Gwinn, Chairman, Place- 
ment and Follow-up Drvision. 


Occupational Research Division 


Cleveland Occupational Survey—Its Present Status 
and Practical Application 


The Cleveland Occupational Survey, re- 
ported at the breakfast meeting by Mrs. 
Everett H. Randall, Executive Secretary, 
Occupational Planning Committee, Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland, was a community 
project. The Occupational Planning Com- 
mittee of Cleveland, formed in 1938 by 11 
men, now includes 200 members representing 
business, industry, labor, and education. 
Nineteen groups sponsored the study and 
more than 1,000 individuals made specific 
contributions. 

The study included 1,250 employers, repre- 
senting 82 per cent of the gainfully employed 
in Cuyahoga County. Invaluable aid was 
given by the Ohio State Employment Service. 
While the actual budget was $7,000, it is esti- 
mated that, if a paid staff had accomplished 
the study, the cost would have been $70,000. 
A number of employers sent men from their 
staffs for training in the use of the survey 
questionnaire; the collection of data, as of 
July, 1945, was largely done by them. The 
Trundle Engineering Company was especially 
cooperative and subsidized the publication of 
the study, November, 1946. The Ohio State 
Employment Service is continuing the study 
and is now collecting 1946 data. 

Discussion centered on the practical appli- 
cation of the findings. Each cooperating 
agency discovered practical uses for the infor- 
mation. Industrialists found a ‘“‘pool of 
labor’’ of special value to new industries; 
unions used data in planning apprentice pro- 
grams; counselors utilized the results as refer- 
ence material; schools recognized the infor- 
mation as significant for curriculum con- 
struction, especially in developing courses for 
adult night schools; public officials felt that 
the data constituted a sound basis on which 
to plan the dovetailing of public and private 
employment agencies. 


Other communities contemplating simj};, 
surveys were advised to cover labor mark. 
areas. Copies of the study, Occupationa, 
ventory of the Number and Kind of Jobs in Cu, 
hoga County, are available from the Committ. 
(cost $5.00).—RocnHette Ropp Gacuert, V x;. 
tional Advisory Service, Alabama State College }, 
Women, Montevallo, Alabama. 


RELATING OccuPATIONAL OuTLOOK INror\,. 
TION TO COUNSELING ProGRAMs 
Sunday Afternoon Session 

Harold Goldstein said that occupational ip. 
formation involves more than a collection 
facts related to supply and demand of work. 
ers. Dr. Goldstein is on the staff of the Occu. 
pational Outlook Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S$. Department of Labor. Dat 
pertinent to an individual's success in ap 
occupation should be included: method 
entry, life earnings, opportunities of employ- 
ment, qualifications, and training require- 
ments. 

U. S. population by 1960 will be 153 mil- 
lion—16 per cent more than in 1940. The 
proportion of older people in the populatior 
will increase. This poses the problem of al- 
lowing them to make a contribution to so- 
ciety after retiring age. If the long range 
trend continues, labor force will rise to 66 
million in 1960. Assuming full employment 
at that time, 62'/>s million will be working, 
as compared to 45 million in 1945. 

In view of increasing productivity and 
higher incomes for all, more money will be 
spent on health, welfare, and education 
Greatest increase in employment will be ir 
service occupations, paralleled by somewhat 
smaller increases in manufacturing and trac 
occupations. All major industrial and occu- 
pational groups will increase, with the ex- 
ception of agriculture and possibly domestic 
service. 

By 1960 there should be between 4'/» and 
5 million professional and semi-professional 
workers, as compared to 3'/; million in 1940 
Also, 1,400,000 teachers will be required by 
1960, if the increase in population and an 
adequate pupil-teacher ratio are maintained 
Engineering personnel has increased rapidly 
in the last three decades. From 1940-1945 
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there were more graduates in engineering than 
jn the previous five years. Because of glamour 
added by war, 45,000 more students per year 
are taking engineering courses than had been 
anticipated. Because of this increase and 
fewer drop-outs, any ““back-log’’ will be 
made up long before 1952-1953, as originally 
predicted. Therefore, competition in this 
field will be stiff and higher standards will be 
demanded. Pharmacists are in demand, due 
to no increase in numbers in the last 20 years. 
Social workers who can gain admission to a 
good training school will find ready employ- 
ment on graduation. At present, the big- 
gest increase in employment is on the semi- 
professional and technical levels. 

There is a trend in all professional fields 
toward raising standards. In view of the 
picture of tremendous change which our so- 
ciety presents, the broadest possible back- 
“occupational flexibility”’ 
was recommended. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will continue to make studies con- 
cerning the factors contributing to an indi- 
vidual’s success in an occupation. 

Richard D. Fletcher spoke on the ‘*‘Appli- 
cation of Outlook Information to the Coun- 
seling Program."’ He said that the problem 
of securing outlook information has three 
aspects: 


eround to ensure 


1. Securing material published by gov- 
ernmental and other agencies. These are 
easy to secure but not so easy to use. 

2. Securing local information, 
national is not applicable. 

3. The interpretation of “‘fugitive’’ ma- 
terial appearing in magazines and other 
sources, which does not take into consider- 
ation the broad, national economic factors. 
Research of this nature is rather a collection 
of statistics than economically sound infor- 
mation, because relations between occupa- 
tions are not considered. The conclusions 
reached are often dangerous. One such 
study, based on statistical research alone, 
arrived at the naive conclusion that in due 
time one-third of the world’s population 
would be statisticians! 


since 


Community Occupational Surveys too often 
take only an ‘‘inventory’’ approach and draw 
no conclusions concerning future trends in 
Occupations. Furthermore, interpretation of 
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data for counseling purposes is often lacking 
Types of information available from USES 


l lrea Series luring war for us 
at separation centers in dealing with occu 
pationally mobile ex-G.lL.’s. Importance 
declining. Job Opportunities in major 
areas of U. S. covered 

2. Industry Series: Bulletins begun dur- 
ing expansion of war industrial program 
Are changed to keep pace with changes in 
industry. 

3. Occupational Series: Fifteen to 20 new 
bulletins soon to be released. Occupations 
chosen for numerical significance, national 
interest, and “‘glamour.’" Have been pre 
pared for specific jobs, in past, but furure 
studies will relate to broader occupational 
fields. 


Begun 


USES material is usually detailed and tech 
nical, geared to counselor consumption and 
interpretation rather than to the counselee 

Counseleés against whom discrimination is 
practiced, those with low ability, and thos« 
with high ability desiring to enter 


resent special 
| 


Over 
crowded fields, 
The counselor must 


and national information and let counselec 


problems 


present pertinent local 
assume responsibility for making his own 
decision. The person with high ability, of 
course, has a competitive advantage in an 
over-crowded field. 

In the general discussion of filing outlook 
information, the need was expressed for an 
adequate, simplified cross-reference method 
It was pointed out that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is becoming more aware of the 
diversified needs of schools, industry, col- 
leges, etc., for research material. Publica- 
tions to suit the peculiar need of each are 
contemplated. Furthermore, the BLS is ex 
perimenting at present on the preparation of 
outlook information prepared for the nation 
as a whole, but with suggestions for local 
Epwarp P. Frissen, Vice- 


Branch, 


interpretation. 
President, Teachers 
University. 


College Columbia 


Individual Appraisal Committee 


Taking Stock of Needs in Individual Appraisal 


Arthur Traxler presented his paper, 
“Evaluation of Methods of Individual Ap- 
praisal in Counseling.’’ In the absence of 


COWWIVENTTIOW! £e 
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Beatrice Dvorak, Carl A. Heinz read her 
paper, ‘The New Employment Service Test 
Battery." (See p. 42; Traxler’s paper will 
appear in an carly issue of Occupations.—Ed.) 

A discussion followed by members of the 
audience and these discussants: Clyde 
Coombs, AGO, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mitchell Dreese, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., and 
Gordon Ellis, Iowa State Teachers College. 
These points were made: 


1. With additional new tools for coun- 
seling, it becomes easier for poor counseling 
to be done by less well qualified counselors. 
The more tests and other aids, the more me- 
chanical counseling may become. 

2. The need was stressed for standard- 
ized methods of presenting test scores. A 
new scale is sete which permits direct 
comparison between different tests by dif- 
ferent authors. : 

3. There is a great need also for some 
central research agency to develop tests in 
the broad areas of abilities, as indicated 
by Traxler in his paper. Such an agency 
would require cnatleniiile resources and 
time for long range research and evalua- 
tion. 

4. Such a central agency should conduct 
research on the prognostic value of old and 
new tests. Test authors and graduate re- 
search students cannot be expected to con- 
duct such intensive research. 

5. Mr. Heinz stated that the USES test 
battery will be available to local USES 
offices and perhaps later to university and 
other research organizations. 

6. It was pointed out that the probable 
error of a test score should be given more 
consideration when using and interpreting 
test results. 

7. Dr. Dreese pointed out that the Re- 
search and Development Division of the 
War Department is doing extensive re- 
search in the selection of military per- 
sonnel, 

8. With reference to the USES test bat- 
tery, it was pointed out that the test 
should be validated by giving the tests to 
persons prior to their entrance into an occu- 
pation and then given again after the 
worker had achieved competence in the 
job. This would eliminate the effect which 
the training might have in the validation 
of the test. 


9. Traxler pointed out that since coun. 
selors were dealing with broad areas of ad. 
justment, tests should be used even though 
the counselor might not be adequatel) 
trained to use the tests. Test results may 
lead the counselor to probe further an; 
finally locate the real problem.—Gorpo 
Exuis, Dean, lowa State Feachers College. 


Preparation for Guidance Service 
Committee 


Chairman Wendell Yeo sounded the key. 
note of the discussion, stating that the 
service can progress no further than the per- 
sons in charge of the program. Donald Super 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
stressed the same point in his introductory 
remarks when he stated, **The field of coun- 
seling at times resembles a battlefield of the 
professions in which the counselor is the 
innocent bystander caught in the crossfire of 
opposing forces.’’ These forces Dr. Super 
identified as specialists in secondary educa- 
tion, deans of boys and girls, vocational 
teachers, social workers, and clinical psy- 
chologists. 

In a frank discussion he outlined the role 
of the counselor, stressing the fact that the 
activities of counselors include helping people 
with adjustments of all sorts. Discussing 
the knowledge and skills needed by the 
counselor, he said, ‘“They must have at least 
some orientation to the fields of remedial 
instruction, curriculum development, psycho- 
therapy, social case work, vocational psy- 
chology, vocational economics, and place- 
ment work in order to increase the prob- 
ability that problems may be properly identi- 
fied and handled.”’ 

Since the problems are many and the scope 
of knowledges and skills required of the 
counselor are large, Dr. Super felt that before 
a training program for guidance personne! 
could be discussed, consideration must be 
given to the qualifications of typical indi- 
viduals aspiring to do counseling, the quali- 
fications generally required by those agencies 
wanting counseling services, and the amount 
of training a counselor can afford to ebtain. 
In general, typical aspirants to counseling are 
people with some background in secondary 
school or college teaching, however, “in 
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cuidance centers and consultation services, 

_two new types of counselors are emerging, 
one with varied, even nondescript, educa- 
tional and vocational background, and one 
with minimal experience but with a year or 
rwo of graduate training in guidance.” 

The secondary schools have by tradition, 
set up as their qualifications for counselors 
that the counselor ‘‘should be familiar with 
educational problems from the point of view 
of the classroom teacher."’ Dr. Super feels 
that eventually the best qualified counselor 
will be selected regardless of his background 
of professional education, but that time is 
still distant. In consultation _ services, 
whether operated by colleges or by inde- 
pendent organizations, the tendency seems to 
be to seek counselors with training in psy- 
chology and experience in business and indus- 
try. 

Comparing his program of training for 
professional counselors to the training for 
the profession of medicine, Dr. Super said, 
“The barber-technician-practitioner-special- 
ist sequence in medecine is in reality par- 
alleled by that of general counselor at the 
lowest or bachelor’s level, vocational, edu- 
cational or adjustment counselor at the 
technician's or master’s level, counselor or 
director of guidance at the practitioner's or 
professional certificate level, and consulting 
psychologist at the specialist's or doctoral 
level.” 

The discussants, Barbara Wright and Carl 
Horn, substantially agreed with Dr. Super’s 
proposals, but Miss Wright would extend the 
training to include workshops and in-service 
training. Mr. Horn disagreed with the idea 
that the counselor with a master’s degree 
should be a specialist, for he felt that the 
counselor in any situation must cut across all 
kinds of problems. Mr. Horn favored co- 
Operative-counselor training in which the 
counselor had extra-school work experience. 
He also felt that intensive study should be 
made of the ‘‘ten best counselors’ to find 
“how they got that way."’ He also stressed 
the necessity for a counselor in a small school 
to work with teachers. 

Sol Warren presented a follow-up study of 
persons who have received degrees in gui- 
dance from New York University since 1942. 


This survey was made because there is a 
dearth of information about the occupation 
Hevten SAMUEL, Gordon 
EVELYN 


of counseling itself. 
Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C.; G 
Rour, Baltimore, Md. 


Rehabilitation Committee 


The counselor lacks adequate training and 
understanding of the problems of the dis- 
abled, according to Leonard Miller, Director, 
VA Guidance Center, Temple University. 
He lacks especially familiarity with medical 
nomenclature although medical terms appear 
frequently, as evidenced by a study of 1,600 
recent cases. Mr. Miller stressed the need 
for better training facilities so that counselors 
may better understand the limitations of the 
disabled, imposed by their handicaps. 

Vocational rehabilitation should begin 
with emphasis on vocational guidance, de- 
clared Clarence W. Failor, Chief, Rehabilita- 
tion and Education, VA Regional Office, 
Denver, Colorado. He pointed out that 
counseling the handicapped must provide the 
following: physical privacy in the interview, 
guarantee of the confidential nature of the 
interview, development of collateral services 
in close proximity to home or school, ade- 
quate follow-up, better facilities for coordina- 
tion of community services, consideration of 
personal preference of client as to training or 
employment. Dr. Failor concluded that 
there was a lack of special facilities for un- 
usual needs, sheltered employment, facilities 
for speech therapy, and for family services. 
One agency cannoz handle all the needs. 

José Gueits, Director, Veterans Guidance 
and Rehabilitation Center, University of 
Puerto Rico, discussed the special problems 
on the Island. The recent growth of gui- 
dance, the lack of facilities, overpopulation, 
the different language and cultural setting are 
all factors to be considered. Present func- 
tions center on occupational information, 
psychometrics, and counseling. Job oppor- 
tunities are conditioned by the fact that one- 
half the workers are in agriculture, one-fourth 
in industry or menial work, one-fourth in 
service or miscellaneous trades. It is difficult 
to find vocational objectives in terms of 
actual opportunities. Of 60,000 draftees, 3.9 
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per cent had some college training, 59 per 
cent had eighth grade or less. 

Donald Dabelstein of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C., 
outlined the rehabilitation program, stressing 


the need for continuous follow-up of the 
client. He recommended a re-evaluation oj 
planning and better coordination of | ser. 
vices.—Kenneta W. Hamitton, Ohio Star 
University. 


Guidance Needs of Rural Youth Today’ 


MRS. AMBER ARTHUR WARBURTON 


Executive Secretary, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 


RENDS IN OUR constantly shifting econ- 
T omy indicate that the rural youth of 
America will be swept along in the course of 
great changes in the mext decade. Many 
factors will account for these changes, but 
important among these will be the increased 
rate of productivity in the nation’s output of 
goods. This will greatly influence employ- 
ment opportunity. 

The present high volume of goods being 
produced may be accounted for by the in- 
creased number of people at work and the in- 
creased output per man-hour of labor. 

Productivity in agriculture has lagged be- 
hind that of the industrial economy. While 
about 20 per cent of the population lives on 
farms, agricultural production represents 
scarcely more than 10 per cent of the total 
national product. But productivity is speed- 
ing up in farm operations. A recent study of 
agricultural employment trends in Louisiana, 
for example, estimates that approximately 
100,000 persons will be eliminated from farm 
work in that state within the next few years 
because of the mechanization of cotton, sugar, 
and rice production. Throughout southern 
agriculture there may be from 1'/2 to 2 mil- 
lion workers leaving the farm in the next 
decade. 


' A report on the meeting held at Columbus, March 30, 
1947. Alice M. Baldwin, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina, presided. The discussion was intro- 
duced by the following: Farm Mechanization, Migra- 
tion and Rural Youth, Ewan Clague, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. $. Department of Labor; 
Neglected Areas in Services for Rural Youth, Howard A. 
Dawson, Director, Rural Services, National Education 
Association; Rallying Community Support for Guidance 
Services, Ruth Strang, Professor, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 





This increased productivity will result in 
large migrations from rural areas. The more 
skilled will remain to work with the ma- 
chines, while the least skilled, the least 
literate, will be forced to leave the land. 
This migration will represent the *‘joads"’ on 
the move, rather than the shift of the skilled 
workers that characterized wartime shifts in 
the population. 


NEGLECTED AREAS 


Rural areas are not equipped to prepare 
youth to meet the great economic and social 
changes they must face in the immediate 
future. Because of an inadequate supply of 
teachers, the elementary school system in the 
country is in a state of collapse. If rural 
youth cannot have an elementary education, 
the whole structure of education crumbles at 
the foundation. 

School administrators of northern states are 
recruiting teachers from southern areas where 
salaries are comparatively low. For ex- 
ample, the schools of Portland, Oregon, re- 
cently recruited teachers in Arkansas. The 
School Board of Wayne County, Michigan, 
recruited teachers from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. High school opportunities for rural 
youth are also deficient. These are neither 
local nor state problems; they are of federal 
concern. 

Health services for rural communities are 
also neglected. Asa result, during the war a 
large proportion of rural] youth was deferred 
from military service because of physical de- 
fects. 

Juvenile delinquency is frequent among 
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rural youth. Young people must have some- 
thing to do that interests them. Recreation 
facilities for youth in many rural areas are 
completely lacking. Guidance programs for 
farm youth in many areas are not available. 


RALLYING CoMMUNITY SuPPORT 


Those interested in promoting guidance for 
rural youth have found certain techniques 
successful. Latham Hatcher, who pioneered 
in this field, found that by talking individu- 
ally with community leaders she could gain 
support for guidance for rural youth. Pro- 
viding means for young people to discuss 
their problems offers a valuable clue to ways 
for meeting guidance needs. Since there is a 
church in nearly all rural communities, 
church leaders should be encouraged to de- 
velop programs for youth. Persons in the 
community with special skills for working 
with youth can help in organizing guidance 
programs. Perhaps most important, is en- 
couraging formation of a community council 
on youth problems to coordinate activities 
for youth. 


Work IN ProGrgss 


An interesting questionnaire for discover- 
ing guidance needs of out-of-school youth in 
rural Ohio has been developed. It provides 
opportunity for the individual to take an 
inventory of himself, his personality, and his 
problems. * 


“All the 


rural 


Taking a cue from Shakespeare 
world’s a stage’’—another leader of 
youth in Ohio has evolved a ‘‘Sociodrama’’ 
technique for young people, who can drama- 
tize their problems. The adequacy of habits, 
skills, attitudes, and values in action are thus 
clarified and tested.* 

Another fundamental development in the 
field of guidance is revealed in the training 
courses for rural teachers, at the Central 
Michigan College for Teachers. * 


? Copies of questionnaire may be obtained from Ralph 
E. Bender, Department of Agricultural Education, Ohio 
State University 

3 Description of Sociodrama techniques may be ob 
tained from H. W. Harshfield, Assistant State Leader of 
4-H Clubs for Agricultural Extension Service, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio 

‘A mineographed report of these guidance courses may 
be obtained irom Woodward Smith, Director of Exten 
sion Services, Central Michigan College of Educati 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Editorial Comment 


Continued from page 54) 


land); Revista de la Asociacion de Maestros 
(San Juan, P. R.) Women’s Employment 
(England); Socialni Revue (Czechoslovakia ) 

By sending Occupations to these countries 
we believe we are giving them a picture of 
the way in which vocational guidance oper- 
ates in a democratic society, and thus are 
contributing to the spread of democracy 
throughout the world.—H. D. K 


SThe annual National Convention of the National Vocational Guidance\_ 


| 
i 


Association meets at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 29-April 1, 1948 


|| Begin now to budget your time and your money so that you can be there! 
Watch Occupations for Convention News. 
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The Syracuse Conference 


ELIZABETH M. SMITH 


HE TWELFTH annual conference on educa- 
T tional and vocational guidance was 
held July 24-25, 1947, at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. It was sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity, the New York State Department of 
Education, and the New York State Coun- 
selors’ Association. 

At the Thursday morning session, one sec- 
tion considered ““The Pupil Personnel Pro- 
gram in the Elementary School."’ Ethel 
Kawin, Guidance officer, Glencoe, Illinois, 
Public Schools, discussed the Classroom 
Teacher, and defined guidance as ‘‘any 
planned contact or experience with an indi- 
vidual for the purpose of helping him de- 
velop in a certain direction."” Helen Wes- 
ton, Director of Home and School Counseling 
Service, Rochester, speaking on the Visiting 
Teacher, said that the aim of the school social 
worker was “‘the lessening of the distance 
between the accepted aims of education in a 
democracy and their attainment in practice.”’ 

In the second section of the morning ses- 
sion L. L. Jarvie reported on ‘‘Progress in the 
Technical Institute Program,"’ sketching the 
development of the program from an “‘orange 
crate and a telephone’’ in the summer of 
1946 to five technical institutes which will be 
Operating in the state in October, 1947. 
Dr. Jarvie is Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, New York State Department of 
Education. A. K. Gettman, also of the 


State Department, described the plan to set 
up courses of study in the rural areas, in 
trade, industry, business, and agriculture. 
Harold J. Dillon of the National Child 
Labor Committee led a panel at the after- 
noon session, which discussed ‘“The Effective 
Pupil 


Personnel Program."’ Participants 


were: George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau 
of Guidance, New York State Department of 
Education; Gladys L. Mersereau, Girls’ 
Counselor, Endicott High School; Carlyle C 
Ring, Superintendent of Schools, James- 
town; Howard C. Seymour, Coordinator of 
Child Services, Rochester; and Donald Super, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The counselors have great responsibilities 
in trying to meet the challenge of modern 
living for the students in their schools, de- 
clared Harry V. Gilson in his address. Dr 
Gilson is Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The dinner speaker at the Drumlins Coun- 
try Club was Lyle Spencer of Science Research 
Associates, who was introduced by his father, 
Dean Spencer of the Syracuse School of 
Journalism. Dr. Spencer discussed **Recent 
Trends in Guidance."’ 

At the Friday morning session Carl Horn, 
Michigan State Supervisor, OIGS, spoke on 
cooperation between business, industry, and 
education. To develop right work attitudes 
in youth we must have such cooperation, 
Dr. Horn maintains. Maurice Troyer, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Syracuse University, 
deplored our lack of a normal process of 
identifying and serving the geniuses in our 
schools. 

In the afternoon session Robert Carey of 
Yonkers reported on vocational guidance in 
Chile (see Occupations, March, 1947, p. 
325); and J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research, New York State 
Department of Education, presented ‘“The 
Study of the Status of Counseling and Gui- 
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dance Programs in New York State's Secon- 
dary Schools.’ A pilot study of 14 schools 
has been made and plans are underway for a 
study of all schools in the state. 

The two-day session closed with an ad- 
lress on ““The High School Counselor’’ by 
John Darley, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In closing Dr. Darley 
said: “To my mind counseling is a special 
example and a special case of human rela- 
In a world such as ours 


tions in action. 
where physical and technological develop- 
ments far exceed our skill in human relations, 
the vital need of the future is for the evolu- 
tion and rapid development of all the sciences, 
all the arts, and all the clinical experiences 
nder the general term of human relations."’ 

A special feature of the Conference was 
directed tours of the Psychological Services 
Center, arranged by Director Milton E. 
Hahn. At the business meeting Fred Kaffer, 
Director of Guidance, Syracuse, was elected 
President, New York State Counselors As- 
sociation. 


Meetings Scheduled 
TRAINING Drrecrors TO MEET 


The third annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors meets at 
the Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, October 
16-18, 1947. “‘Training as a Capital In- 
vestment’’ is the Convention theme. The 
Michigan Industrial Training Council will be 
host. 

The objectives of the society are to ‘‘fur- 
ther the education and development of the 
profession of industrial training.’’ It holds 
regional and national meetings, cooperates 
with other professional societies, with edu- 
cators and representatives for business and 


industry. It promotes research and de- 
velops industrial training programs and 
procedures. Membership in the society in- 


cludes a subscription to its official Journal, 
The Journal of Industrial Training, published 
bi-monthly. 


A.V.A. ConvENTION 1n Los ANGELES 


A series of meetings on vocational guidance 
is planned for the national convention of the 
American Vocational Association, to be held 


in Los 1947 


Florence 


Angeles, December 15 to 18, 
Murphy, Vice-President of th 
Calitornia Branch, NVGA, is in 


irrangc 


Southern 
charge of the local committee on 
ments 
There are 
program committee representing vocational 
guidance: Dolph Camp and Glenn E. Smith, 
State Supervisors of Occupational Informa- 


two members on the convention 


tion and Guidance, respectively, for Arkansas 
and Missouri. 


Outstanding Books 

Outstanding educational books are selected 
annually by the Education Department of the 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore. In 
the annotated list of *‘60 Educational Books 
of 1946,’" published in the NEA Journal, 
May, 1947, the following will be of par- 
ticular interest to vocational counselors 


Free 


(JSUIDANCI 
Forrester, Gertrude. Occupations; a selec- 
240 pp. H. W 


ted list of pamphlets 
annotated 


Wilson. $2.25. Titles 
ranged by occupation; directory of pub- 


and ar- 


lishers; suggestions for filing. Valuable to 
counselors and teachers. 
Reed, A. Y. Occupational Placement; its 


history, philosophies, procedures, and edu- 
cational implications 350 pp. Cornell 
Univ $3.75. A care 


taining historical, theoretical, and practical 


Press ful study, con- 
material. 

Shartle, C. L Occupationa 
its development and application 
Prentice-Hall. $4.65. How 
scribe, and classify jobs 

Strang, Ruth The Role of the Teacher in 


Information 
339 pp 


] , 
tO analyze, de- 


Personnel Work 497 pp. Columbia Univ 
Teachers College. $3.25 Down-to-earth 
suggestions that will help teachers give 
better guidance. Extensively revised edi 
tion 
PsyCHOLOGY 

Ohio State Univ. Faculty of Univ 
Sc hool. How Children Deve p a revision of 
child development study Univ. School 
series no. 3.) 79 pp. Oh State Univ 


$1.00. 
Thorpe, L. P. Child Psy 


velopment, 781 pp Ronald 











State Supervisors, OIGS 


The State Supervisors of the Occupational 


Information and Guidance Service, as of 


August, 1947. Addresses are State Board of 
Education, the State capital, with the excep- 
tion of those marked* and f. 


Arkansas Dolph Camp 
Connecticut Harold J. Mahoney 
District of *! 
Columbia Mrs. Mildred Percy, 
Mrs. T. C. Alexander 
Georgia... Rufus D. Pulliam 
Hawaii W.H. Coulter 
Idaho’... James V. Fowler 
Illinois*. . C. A. Michelman 
Kansas*... Marlin C. Schrader 
Maine John C. Cass 
Maryland ' Floyd Cromwell 
Massachusetts Joseph A. Bedard, War- 
ren E. Benson 
Mississippi Eleanor Zeis 
Missouri. Glenn E. Smith 
Montana Truman M. Cheney 
Nebraska’*. Frank L. Sievers 
New Hampshire Robert Dion 
New Jersey Franklin Connolly 
New York’?.... George E. Hutcherson 
North Carolina Ella Stephens Barrett 
North Dakota* Bernard H. Grove 
ae ......jJohn R. Odgers 
Oregon Glen L. Weaver 
Pennsylvania. .. Stewart C. Hulslander 
South Carolina......Harold A. Smith 
South Dakota.......A. A. Thompson 
0! ere Fred M. Fowler 
Vermont.. Burton Howard Peake 
Virginia'...........Lucien D. Adams 
West Virginia Benjamin G. Kremen 
Wisconsin*.. . John A. Kubiak 
Wyoming... .Raymond §. Orr 


The following states have programs but no 
Supervisor at present: Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Puerto Rico, Washington. 


' Program is entirely state financed. 

* State Board for Vocational Education. 

t Mrs. Percy, Head, Department of Guidance and 
Placement, Divisions 1-9, Public Schools, Central H. S., 
Washington 9, D. C. Mrs. Alexander, Head, Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Placement, Divisions 10-13, Public 
Schools, 1327 S. Street, N. W. Washington 1, D.C. 





0 OCCUPATIONS 


Occupational Trends’ 


Employment Outlook for Business Machin 
Servicemen 


Job prospects, training, earnings, working 
conditions. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulle. 
tin No. 892. $.15. Continuation of the serie 
of occupational studies prepared in the Occu. 
pational Outlook Division, specifically 
signed for vocational guidance. Analyzes the 
basic trends and job outlook in each of the 
occupations in this field, with information 
training, chances for advancement, working 
conditions. 


From THE Montary Lasor Review 


Postwar Labor Turnover Among Women 
Factory Workers 


An analysis of the extent to which the war- 
time use of women on production jobs tradi- 
tionally held by men has been carried over 
into the postwar period. (March, 1947, pp. 
411-419.) 


Labor in California and the Pacific 
Northwest 

The entire issue of the Monthly Labor Revie: 
for April, 1947, is devoted to the Pacifi 
Coast States. In a series of 10 articles, this 
issue answers the questions: What happened 
during the war? What was the effect of re- 
conversion? What are the most likely future 
economic trends? Vocational guidance per- 
sonnel in California, Oregon, and Washington 
will be especially interested in the articles on 
‘‘Prospective Labor Supply,’’ ‘‘Employment 
Trends,’’ and ‘‘Economic Outlook.”’ 


Extent of Collective Bargaining and 
Union Recognition 

The role of trade unions is of vital concern 
to all persons giving vocational guidance. 
With 15 million organized workers, the coun- 
selor will find in this article the proportion of 
wage earners covered by union agreements in 
each of the major industries in the U. S. 
(May, 1947, p. 765-768.) 

' Continuing a feature begun in the April, 1947, issuc 
of Occupations—'‘Occupational Trends: News Not 
from the Occupational Outlook Division."’ Contributed 
by Seymour Wolfbein, Chief, Occupational Outlook 


Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 
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y r Books Reviewed + y 


Reviews of Recent Publications. .. By Various Contributors 








GUIDE TO CAREER SUCCESS. By Esther 
Eberstadt Brooke. New York and London, 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. 228. $3.00. 


The young man or woman starting to 
work, as well as the experienced worker who 
wishes to change his job, will profit by the 
advice of one who has had many years of ex- 
nerience as the head of a successful New York 
employment agency. The suggestions offered 
by Mrs. Brooke should be most helpful in 
achieving Career success. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 
One, “Find Yourself,’’ begins with a com- 
mon-sense discussion of what testing means. 
Then follows a series of self-appraisal charts, 
“The Magnetic You,” “The Intellectual 
You,”’ ““‘The Talented You,"’ ““The Physical 
You,” and “The Temperamental You.”’ 
Having determined his scores on these five 
charts, the reader checks his qualifications 
against the requirements of specific jobs in 
order to determine the type of job to which 
he is best suited. 

The second part, “Find Your Job,”’ is an 
analysis of right and wrong methods of ap- 
plying for positions and preparing for the 
initial interview. The author frankly dis- 
cusses the value of ‘‘pull’’ when rightly used, 
and gives some excellent suggestions about 
writing letters of application, preparing and 
answering classified ads, and the use of the 
employment agency and of *‘cold canvass.”’ 

Part Three, “Find Success,’’ deals with the 
parts played by endeavor and luck in holding 
a job and achieving advancement, and con- 
cludes with suggestions as to times when it is 
wise to check up and take stock of oneself. 

Written for the adult level, this book might 
be used with high school seniors, although 
the vocabulary is a little advanced. Aside 
from some poor proof-reading on page 15, the 
material is well presented and very readable. 
In the light of her’ discussion of test scores 
and reliability and validity, it would be in- 
teresting to know how Mrs. Brooke derived 
the “‘norms’’ for her tests. However, since 
she explains that tests that are self-adminis- 


tered are still experimental an 
formation derived 
conclusive, 
in Mrs 
hurt you.”’ 

Guidance, New 


; 


is more suggestive that 
the rea ler may rest assured that, 
Brooke's own words, ““Tests can't 
Dorotuy A. Hay, Specialist in 
Orleans Public School 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE: ITS PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE. By Ruth Strang 
New York, The Macmillan ( ompany, 1947 
Pp. 268. $2.90 

The author states in the preface that this 


book is written with the 
ing principles of guidance 
Condensed reports of interviews « 
the central feature of the book 

thought-provoking comments on 
and undesirable aspects of the recorded inter 
views, and on the respective values of direc- 
pre- 


purpos ot present- 
in dramatic form 
onstitute 
There are 


desirable 


tive and non-directive approaches. Thx 


dominant emphasis is upon counseling as a 


“‘jount quest, at its best a creative process, 
in which technique ts subordinated to sen- 
sitivity to individual needs and idiosyn 


crasics. 

The treatment of t 
preceded by four chi 
an attempt to Overview the natu! 


tional guidance, methods of self-appraisal, 
sources 


he counseling 


upters in whi 


process 1s 
h there is 
of educa- 
of information on (training oOppor- 
tunities, and programs to meet educational 
Many helpful su 
perusal of the 


guidance needs ggestions 
may be garnered from th 


chapters, but one emerges without a compr« 


hensive view of the developm« ntal pro 
gram,’ wiscly posited by the author, in 
which instructors and trained persor 


workers cooperate to achieve their goals 
This lack is due partly to the absence of a 
instructional phases of 
to the detailed 
Learning processes 


consideration of 
guidance comparab] treat- 
ment of the 
involved in the development of techniques of 
self-appraisal and of educational planning are 
not clarified. The counselor invariably im- 


parts information in the rather 


intervicw 


intervicws 
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than utilizing group instruction to help life every ten years on a national and 
students develop skill in finding and using the scale. Such changes necessitate freque 
Moreemphasis upon vision of books relating to a study of 
might have pre- tional life. To this end, references 
been brought up to date, new illustra 
added, exercises and projects extended 
two new chapters added. 

I Find My Vocation is written in the sin 





information they need. 
these learning processes 
vented the statement that “‘the counselor 
cannot make progress until the individual 
recognizes his need for help,’’ and would 
have led to more consideration of how aware- 
ness of needs may be fostered. direct, clear-flowing style characterist 
There are some inconsistencies in viewpoint the author. Most of it is in the s 
or vocabulary, especially in the first part of person which tends to make a young per 
the book. For example, the term I. Q. is feel that it is addressed to him. It is, the: 
once described as a region, but it is used many fore, in the nature of a manual for pers 
times in brief descriptions as a point. Em- _ use in the study of occupations. The au 
phasis is placed upon the importance of warns that it is not a “‘compendiun 
multiple approaches to the study of mental occupations,’’ rather it “‘stresses activity 
ability, but too often one I. Q. occupies a_ the part of the individual,"’ in suggest 


prominent place in the picture of an individ- topics for discussion, exercises, and 
ual. There are several excellent interpre- ences. 

tations of scholastic aptitude in some of the In many junior high schools and in 
interviews with we nny but statements early years of some senior high schools, 


about “‘telling’’ the results of intelligence course is given on the general setting of 


tests to students might mislead the untrained cupational life, its organization, purpos 

teacher as to desirable methods. inter-relationships, inter-dependability, wit ‘T 
As a source book of material for the study the resulting social implications in living a 

and improvement of counseling techniques, working together. Against this background It 

this volume will be welcomed to extend the is brought out the individual's part in rela- cor 


valuable services of the author beyond her 
college classes—Marcarert E. Bennett, 
Director of Pupil Personnel, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, California. 


(Please turn to page 74) 





Make 
I FIND MY VOCATION. By Harry D. | OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
Kitson. New York, McGraw-Hill Book | Roce Bileceive 


Company, Revised, 1947. Pp. 278. $1.80. 
The introductory statements entitled **Pref- 
ace’ and “Suggestions to Teachers and 
Counselors’’ best summarize the reasons for 
this 1947 revised edition. They also set 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


16mm. sound—35mm. silent filmstrips 





1. Show workers on the job 


forth the unchanged fundamental purposes 
and philosophy which characterize this and | 2. Authentic presentation of the World of 
the previous editions of I Find My Vocation. Work 
alizati f areas. tec ic: 7 : ’ ‘oom 
s Industrialization of areas, technological | 3. Films on 32 vocations now available | 
changes born of necessity, introduction of | | PE 
greater numbers of women in employment, 2 2 | 15 
resulted from exigencies of the recent war. | Can be purchased or rented | 5 
The author also points out that many changes ¥ ; ' | 
Gatiey : : Write for complete information th 
occur in the natural course of events as work- | y | D 
ers evolve new ways of doing things; social | | 
4 é‘ / te o>. l 
legislation brings needed changes in oc- ff VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS INC. | § 
c - dit . c ‘ in 
cupational conditions; additional informa- | . ak | 
, a See International Distributors ez 
tion about occupations comes as a result of |} N 
the analysis of occupations by in ies iC . 
colle pations by industries, || Carl F. Mahnke Productions i 
other employing units and government | | 
| 2708 Beaver Avenue Des Moines, lowa 


agencies. The government census of workers 
gives us the changing picture of occupational TE ea Tess eee eer ee 
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The Encyclopedia of 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Edited by hed 


OSCAR J. sprig 


(San Diego State Cc 


he 


HE Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is the most comprehensive single 

volume to be published in the occupational counseling field. ag 
It is the result of the conjoint effort of approximately three hundred eminent heed 
contributors. 


Among the subjects covered are: 


~ 


@ Vocational Guidance Activities in the Principal Countries of the World. 


@ Life Duration, Accident Rates, Unemployment Rates, and Economic Trends in the 
i Major Occupations. 
@ The Validity and Reliability of the Principal Psychological Tests Used in Counseling 


@ Advisement of the Physically and Mentally Handicapped, the Foreign-born, and 
Members of Minority Groups. 


@ Aptitudes required in the Important Occupations. 
@ The History of Vocational Guidance. 
@ Definitions of Terms used in the Guidance Field, including Statistical Terms. 
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obs ils 





j Publication: Nov. 1947 ° 1500 Pages ° $18.50 «| 
be ind 
wee | 


r—-—--—SPECIAL ORDER i ———— Publication date is Nov- 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

15 East 40th St., Dept. 204, New York 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $.......... for .. . copy (ies) of 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE, at the Special Pre-Publication price of 


| | 

: ember 1947. If you send 
| | 

| | 

| | 

| $12.50 per copy. The book(s) to be mailed tome | Ji¢gtion, vou can get vour 
| | . 
| | 

| | 

| | 

| Is 

— 


. ’ 
in your order,before pub- 


immediately upon publication. 


copy for ONLY $12.50. 
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FOR GROUP WORK 
IN GUIDANCE 


OCCUPATIONS COURSE 
TEXT-NOTEBOOKS 


by 
R. Floyd Cromwell 
and 
Morgan D, Parmenter 


UNIT 1. 
YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 


This illustrated book is 
suitable for use as the first 
unit in an Occupations 
Course. Chapters are: 
Planning Your Vocation; 
Taking Stock of Yourself; 
Improving Yourself; Ex- 
ploring Occupations. 





UNIT 2. 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 


Deals with occupational 
families. The families con- 
sidered are: Agricultural 
Workers; Craftsmen, Fore- 
men, and Kindred Workers; 
Laborers; Clerical, Sales, and 
Kindred Workers; Proprie- 
tors, Managers, and Officials; 
Professional and Semiprofes- 
sional Workers; Protective Service Workers; 
Domestic and Personal Service Workers. 


UNIT 3. 
SUCCESS*IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


Chapters in this book 
are: What Have You to 
Offer? Finding the Va- 
cancy; Letters of Appli- 
cation; Application Forms 
and Special Tests; The 
Employment Interview; 
Making Progress. 











Each text-notebook contains text material, 
illustrations, and assignment pages. Single 
copy 45¢, ten or more 36¢ each. Prices in- 
clude transportation charges. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 
Suggestions to the Teacher 
of Occupations 
10¢ postpaid. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


522_Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 72) 


tion to the whole, and the varied opporty. 
nities open to him. 

This general approach seems to be count, 
valuable by the author. He states: “Vo. 
cational interests are not inborn. We 4. 
quire them in the course of experience, . . .th; 
average person can become interested 
various lines of work,"’ and quotes as follow 
from the psychologist, William James: ‘|; 
order to become interested in a thing, ge 
information about it,"’ pp. 219-220. Thus 
interests are broadened through wide stud; 
and a basis for eventual choices is established 
To quote the author again: ‘Survey the 
field of occupations as a whole, and the 
select two or three for more intensive jp. 
vestigation, ’ pp. 252-253. 

In the section addressed to teachers and 
counselors, the author states that I Find M; 
Vocation is designed as a high school text for 
classes in vocations, for civics classes, and for 
homeroom periods. In cases where an in- 
troductory general course such as described, 
has not preceded, it would seem necessary 
to take more time than is indicated for this 
background before guiding the young per- 


sons’ thinking toward individual choices 





Even then, the necessity for choice and re- 
choice as conditions change and they them- 
selves find new interests and experiences both 
in and out of school, should always be kept 
in mind. The reviewer would like to sce 
the following excerpts brought forward ¢ 
the beginning of the study of occupations 
and kept in mind throughout: 


If we should designate each person for a particular 
vocation at the age of fourteen and expect him to 
main in it for the rest of his life, we should be neglecr- 
ing the fact that individuals change from time to time 
By the time one had reached the age of twenty-four bh 
— have new tastes and abilities, new experiences 
and knowledge. Because of this, he might be able to 
do the work in another vocation. Furthermore, the 
a themselves are constantly changing, and 
by the time the individual is twenty-four there may 
be entirely new occupations waiting to be filled, p 
141. 

We have called attention to the fact that occupa- 
tions are undergoing constant modification. For this 
reason it is difficult to predict future opportunities and 
to make plans for the future. One can make only ap- 
proximate plans. After studying conditions at present 
existing in a chosen occupation and even after entering 
it, one must be alert to impending changes, pp. 232 
233. 

Every person can probably succeed in a number of 
vocations, p. 141. 


The necessity for fluidity of thinking, 
open-mindedness, and freedom from fixed 
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Detjen and Detjen’s 
YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 


A new high school orientation text that gives ninth and 








tenth year students real understanding of the educa- 


Just published— 


; TWO 


Per entation to 





tional and social opportunities of high school, and how 
to make the most of them. Includes material on ori- 


school, classmates, and teachers, class 


organization, choosing subjects, good study habits, ete. 


YOUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


This new text, dealing with educational and vocational 


th BOOKS 
for Your 


"i Guidance 


guidance, may be used to follow Your High School Days, 
or independently, in the eleventh and twelfth years. It 
brings before students the advantages of college and 
vocational training, tested methods for the study of 


occupations, and practical suggestions on getting and 








tty cat = we 


Program 


holding a job. 





MeGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 











ideas as to the direction one’s progress should 
take is further illustrated by the comment ac- 
companying directions on the making of a 
vocational ladder: 


. starting from one beginning job, you may find a 
stage at which you could branch off into several direc- 
tions, p. 122. 


Caution as to too fixed ideas in seeking 
placement came to the reviewer's mind as 
she read the statement in connection with 
applying for a job: “‘I am going to make him 
(the employer) want me,’ p. 90. One of 
the most enlightening experiences this person 
ever had was when a department head ad- 
vised against accepting a job he offered and 
frankly gave his reasons, but to show his 
good faith kept the position open for a 
generously long time. 

One of the most fundamental purposes for 
the general study of occupations is to break 
down so-called social status of useful oc- 
cupations and to bring about a genuine ap- 
reciation of all useful workers. This end 
not seem to be served by the discussion 
of white-collar jobs on pages 176-177. Here 
is found the statement that “‘the druggist 
probably associates with ‘nicer’ people than 


does the mason."’ Is not this point of view 
exactly what we are endeavoring to cor- 
rect? 

Chapter VI on Studying Biographies has 
been extended and brought up to date. It 
has always been unique in the emphasis it 
places on the study of biography as an aid to 
the understanding of an occupation. To 
many teachers biographical study is but an 
incidental source of information. This chap- 
ter will open up to them many additional 
possibilities along this line. 

Chapter IX on Appraising Your Vocational 
Potentialities includes an excellent discussion 
of the use of tests, pp. 138-142. It seems to 
the reviewer that some parts of the chapter 
need considerable help and interpretation to 
the student. For example, it would be very 
difficuit for a young person to tell whether 
am occupation was above or below his in- 
tellectual capacity. The same difficulty is 
encountered in the selection of types of prepa- 
ration through further education and train- 
ing. As is well known, some ‘‘average’’ 
young people succeed while others more 
gifted may fail due to personal characteris- 
tics. The young person's over-estimate or 
under-estimate or his parents’ hopes for him 
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will probably need the balance of an im- 
partial counselor, to use this section profit- 
ably. 

In conclusion we may say that the outcome 
of an intensive study of occupations is 
generally recognized to be not so much a 
present choice and plan as the fact that such a 
tentative plan leads to further study and 
readjustment of plans. For this, the tech- 
nique of investigation, knowledge of de- 
pendable sources of information, precautions 
against false information and counsel, may 
be counted as valuable results of the properly 
guided study of occupations. Thus should 
come to pass the author’s hope that this 
study will continue through life as the indi- 


vidual makes his successive adjustments to | 


occupational life. To quote again: 


. one must be a constant student of his occupation, 
must keep up with the times, watch new developments, 
and adapt himself before the changes occur. 

. one never completes his training. In the first 
place, one can never learn all there is to know about his 
vocation. In the second place, the vocation changes 
from time to time. New discoveries are being made and 
new inventions arise that modify it. To keep abreast of 
the times, one must study constantly, p. 172. 


Finally may the reviewer add her hope 
that whatever else an individual gains from 
this study or whatever work his hand may 
finally find to do, his own dignity and his 
— for others may be enhanced by his 
realization for himself and others, that for 
each, his vocation is ‘his unique way of 
serving society,’’ p. 5.—Mutprep Lincoin 
Briuneas, Rochester, New York. 


“WANT A JOB? OR A BETTER JOB?” 
By Ingram See. New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1947. Pp. v-118. $2.00. 


This book has been written from the 
author's practical experience. The termi- 
nology used is short and terse. Mr. See 
has organized the presentation of steps and 
suggestions for employment counseling from 
the employment manager's point of view. 
It is similar in content to Edlund’s book, and 
not nearly so comprehensive as Abraham's. 
No attempt has been made to set forth a series 
of rules or guiding principles for the profes- 
sional counselor to use in advising job seck- 
ers. However, each professionally trained 
vocational counselor can benefit from the 
few hours it takes to read this book. Each 
job hunter will learn much to aid him in 
obtaining vines Those seeking ad- 
vancement will find help or an understanding 
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Provides a wealth of 
specific, down-to-earth 
information. A _ thor- 
oughly practical teach- 
ing tool. Write your 
nearest Ginn and Com- 
pany office for full in- 
formation (#169). 
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Vocational Interest Inventory 


by G. U. CLEETON 

Helps student and counselor quickly find the 
type of vocation which holds greatest interest, 
whether it be agriculture, mining, teaching or 
other occupational fields. he Cleeton 
Inventory is easy to administer and score. 
There are two tests, one for women and one 
for men, each priced at 10¢. The manual of 
Directions supplies information on the tests, 
their validity and reliability. Single copy, 50¢. 
Specimen Set, 50¢. ; 


Vocational Aptitude Examination 


Revised 1946 
By CLEETON—Mason 
Measures aptitude for four types of work in 
the field of business: Selling, Accounting, 
Administrative, and Scientific Technical. Its 
results are reliable and give an accurate 
measure of aptitude. Administration time of 
test, approximately 65 min. Scored easily 
and quickly. Manual of Directions gives 








a 








suggestions for test interpretation and con- 
tains the norms. Specimen set (test, manual 
and answer key) 50¢. 


Write for Guidance catalog. 


McKnight & McKnight 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


OCCUPATIONAL 


By CARROL L. SHARTLE 


@ This comprehensive text—written with the cooperation of over 20,000 
establishments and over 100,000 workers—reveals all the meaning and 
use of occupational information in one compact volume. The spotlight 
is on timely topics—patterns of occupations, classifications, handicapped 
workers, military to civilian occupations, and so on. Three methods of 
obtaining information are carefully developed: Job Analysis, Question 


Survey Method, and Personal Survey Method. 

@ Complete chapter devoted to job analysis. 

@ Use of Dictionary of Occupational Titles explained. 

@ Practice sheets of Division of Occupational Analysis included. 


@ Covers governmental, educational, and industrial agencies. 


SYSTEMATIC MOTION AND 
TIME STUDY 


@ The purpose of this scientific text is to explain modern procedures for 
analyzing all types of productive activities involving human labor. All 
major techniques are explained in detail, covered by definition and 
procedure—with illustration, and checklist and application. Process 
Analysis, Operation Analysis, Man and Machine Analysis, Multi-Man 
Analysis, Micromotion Analysis, and Stop-Watch Time Study are all 
carefully explained. 


@ Over 100 illustrations. 
@ Many problems on up-to-date procedures. 


@ Entire chapter devoted to c practical method for developing standard 
times. 


Send for your approval copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., tw vor«'tt. x7. 
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Continued from page 76) the term **‘Guidance”’ is loosely used. It w) wl 
why they do not receive promotions. The ae ‘s pe . the professiy on . 
material is more applicable to individuals °° eye yer = nes ee en SOS itcay Tesiet 
seeking jobs in the professional, managerial, Re ers Ces Om lias | 
clerical, and sales occupational fields. erally. No reference is made to communi straightfo 
Apt quotations from employment man- —- clinics. pan — has not recon [0M there will 
agers emphasize the points of cach chapter. ™" f eye vas Mo ing and testing «ff ™ few years 
The chapter titles are: Use Your Head to Part OF EE SVAIEREIVE PLOCEss. Empl 
Get Ahead; A Right Attitude Is Your Great- , The book is easy to read and holds th, Bureau 
est Asset; Look for Your Hidden Abilities; 1°°TSS*: Further, it will be a distinct hel; Lab 
Can You Profit by Further Study?; Where the intelligent job seeker who applies h; of ct 
to Turn for Help and Guidance; How to Ob- OW" originality to the methods outline J § intende 
tain Interviews; A Written Application Can If every job — sere the pattern ou. Printin, 
Work Wonders; Acquiring st le-Confidence: lined it would soon Gree employment Man- $.15. 
Your Appearance Is What You Make It; 78°TS 0 Use more scientific methods fo Job de 
You Stand or Fall at the Interview; Take a sclection.—Ken Asucrart, Asst. Chief, Aj - 
Job—And Seriously; How to Go After a visement and Guidance Division, V. A. Bran; — 
Government Job; Postscript for Veterans; Office 13, Denver. of Voce 
To the Ladies—God Bless ‘Em!; Summary; of Tecl 
and Index. . : : “Kee 
No mention is made of methods or aids for Publications Received —_ 
selecting an occupational objective or the eee = oamne 
use of employment trend data. The second a statemer 
chapter lists and illustrates background Employment Opportunities in Aviation (ky governn 
materials commonly included in a good in- P4ézons. Part Il. Bureau of Labor Stats does not 
dividual survey form. In the third chapter, tics, U. S. Department of Labor, 1947 fy = ti 
‘Where to Look for Help and Guidance,” Bulletin No. 837-2. Superintendent of Docu J) ~ ne 
u 
nn book 
5 in G 
| off the press Labor 
| ag ee ig? 
| The First Civilian Edition of the wap 
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ARMY GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST duns, 


Science Research Associates is the first publisher to offer this famous Eds 
| test—known to more than ten million soldiers of World War Il as the AGCT— 


ite 























Y 

for school use. Developed by a staff of Army psychologists to obtain as accurate rl ; 

a measure of the soldier's abilities as possible, the AGCT should prove invalu- es 

able to guidance counselors in schools and colleges. Norms for the, AGCT eid 

were established on a scale never before possible in test construction. A job aah 

chart predicting job suitability on the basis of the scores attained in the test - dren’ 
has also been developed. § ton, 

The SRA civilian edition of the AGCT uses the well-known pin-punch : Chil 

method to indicate answers . . . test booklets are reusable by inserting new : an 

answer sheets. The test is easily administered . . . self-scored . . . and a self- oul 

explanatory manual is sent with each order. service 

Test booklets with answer pad........each $ .45 H« 

i iced itiemins package of 295. 1.65 of 19 

i ga i el each 75 Inde: 

Order your copies of the AGCT TODAY! Squa 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES Al 

228 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois piler, 
® year. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 9 


Government Printing Office, 


Illus- 


ments, U. S. 
Washington, > & Pp 46. $.20 


trated 
D qualifications, hours, earnings, occupational 
¢ Covers flight and gr nd pers mnel 4 
ghtforward presentation which says frankly that 
be a surplus of qualified applicants in the next 


1 chat competition for jobs will be stiff 


Employment Outlook in Foundry Occupations. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department 
fof Labor, 1946. Bulletin No. 880. Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., Pp. 56. 


qualifications, training, 


Career Opportunities in Aviation. A Handbook 
f Vocational Information. National Council 
of Technical Schools, 837 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 31. Paper. $.15. 


Intended as a source of information for persons inter- 
sted in vocational opportunities in the field. No specific 
nt of earnings is given. This booklet, unlike 
rent publications on opportunities in aviation, 
not caution the aspirant that for the next few years 
ere will be more applicants than jobs available and that 
mpetition will be stiff 






Occupational Data for Counselors. A Hand- 
book of Census Information Selected for Use 
in Guidance. Bulletin 817. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1945. U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Pp. 36. $.10. 


Very valuable for the counselor. Includes summaries 
er 


cupational data and suggestions for interpreting 


jor 
Gata 


Educational and Employment Opportunities 
for Youth. Report and Recommendations of 
the Interagency Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment and Education to the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. Chil- 
dren's Bureau Publication No. 319. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, 1947. Pp. 30. Free. 


States the difficulties of peacetime adjustment for youth 
and gives conclusions and recommendations. Note 
particularly the statement on principles of placement 
service for youth, p. 24. 


Hoppock, Robert, Compiler. Best Books 
of 1946 on Vocational Guidance. Occupational 
Index, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, 1947. Pp.6. $.25. 


A list of 18 books which, in the opinion of the com- 
piler, were the best books in vocational guidance for the 
year. Books dealing primarily with vocational infor- 
mation are not included. 


| 





A program for 
modified and 
corrective pupils 











MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 
IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Doreen Foote 


Instructor in Physical Educ 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Sel 


With this new book as a sources you 


offer the modified and corrective puy 1 
your school an improved progran that will be 
the envy of the normal pupils In most 
schools, “restricted” and handicap 


pupils are left out of a planned phy ileduca 
tion program. Yet most of them, for th 
own good, should have a light activity p 
gram suited for their condition. In this first 


book of its kind ever published, the author 


ro 


presents a practical, tested program for the 
neglected pupils 
9 chapters of games 
and activities 
Following the chapter on classificatior 


organization, and procedure, the author offer 
nine chapters of activities and games for mod) 
fied and corrective pupils. Descriptions, rule 
and diagrams make the procedure for eacl 
activity or game clear. And, as Dr. Josephine 
L. Rathbone states in the foreword of the 
book, “‘Even the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ 
classes in physical education, who may have 
exhausted his ideas for an enriched program, 
can get suggestions from Modified Activities in 
Physical Education for making class time more 
meaningful for everyone, in terms of a greater 
variety of skills.”’ Order a copy for 10-day free 
examination today. 


10-day approval 
Vet professional price, $1.60 


Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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Trustees 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN—1947-1948' 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instuction: Division 
Chairman: Hucu M. Barr, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Placement and Follow-up: Epira Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professional Training and Certification: 
Miter, Dir., VA Center, Temple 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Administration and Supervision: Ropert E. Cargy, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Pub. Schs., Yonkers, N. Y 

Occupational Research: Rocuetite Ropp Gacuet, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Leonarp M. 
University, 


Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir. Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Finance: Croyp S. Streetz, Dir. Trng , Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Nominations and Elections: Exizassta M. Smrru, Dean, 
Hastings H. S., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: H. R. 
Beattie, Dept. Educ., Queens Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 
Dir. Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Marouerits W, Zapo.zon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Public Relations: Max F. Basr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
— Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Publicity: 

Radio: 

Program Committee: GeorGe S. Speer, Dir. Inst. Psych 
Serv., Ill. Inst. Tech., 18S. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 

Convention Program: 
Local Arrangements: Paui M. Pair, Director, Gregg 
College, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
Commercial Exhibits: 

Regional Conferences: Crargnce W. Faitor, Chief, Voc 
Rehab. and Education Div., Veterans Administra 
tion, Denver,Colo. 

Cooperation in Branch Programs: Rosert H. Suarrea, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 


Membership Committee 
Branch: Born R. Swem, Dir. Guidance, Public Schools, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Professional: Leonarp M. Mixer, Dir. VA Center, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 
Publications Committee: Axtuur J. Jones, School of Edv- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers Enllege, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 
Circulation: Mortimer Karpp, 52 Assn. 840 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City 
Ethical Practices: Avsert J. Harris, School of Education, 
College of the City of New York 


Special Committees 


International Relations: Maroaret E. Bennett, Director 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


' The Trustees voted at their July meeting to publish the Directory of Branches only twice during 1947-1948. Ed. 











